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No. 12 Fountain. Weight 2300 Ibs. 


The H. F. 


The Summer Months are almost here 
—hot, dusty days for the horse. He 
is entitled to fresh, clean, uninfected 
drinking water to quench his thirst. 


At a Jenks Anti-Germ Individual Cup 
Fountain he is sure to find it. 


Street dust, which is laden with germs, 
is immediately carried away. 


Glanders or Influenza cut no figure 
with our individual cup. 


Now is the time to order fountains 
for Spring delivery. The price de- 
pends on the material, style, weight 
and quantity required. You will get 
your money’s worth in any fountain 
we manufacture. 


PAWTUCKET, 


Sick, Injured or Diseased 
Animals 
ARE TREATED AT THE 


FREE DISPENSARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


73 Central Street, Boston 


Our Veterinarians may be consulted at 
any hour from 10 to 4. Saturdays, 10 tol 


TELEPHONE MAIN 2108-W 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
BEST CLOTHING READY TO WEAR MADE IN WORKSHOPS ON THE PREMISES— 
FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN, AND BOYS 


The attention of mothers of boys is directed to the convenient and attractive department on 
second floor devoted to the clothing requirements of boys 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 4800 Main 
120-130 WATER STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


ROW N® 


Bromchial 


TROCHE 


Inflammation of the Throat 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are relieve« 
promptly by Brown's Bronchial Troches. Safe to use whenever re- 
a acongh or give relief in throat troubles. Entirely free 
rom opiates in any form. 
Singers and speakers will find them excellent for clearing the voice. 
Sold everywhere in boxes —never in bulk. 
Prices 25e., 0e., $1.00. Sample sent free on request. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL °° Atsany st: 
DANIEL D. LEE 
HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 


Dogs and Smaller Animals, 50c. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


PIERCE & COX 
PLUMBING, HEATING, VENTILATION AND SHEET METAL WORK 
143 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON 


Plumbing being installed by us in Angell Memoriai 
Hospital 


Established 1889 Incorporated 1914 


BOSTON, MASS. SHEA & DONNELLY CO. 
Builders of the BEDFORD LIMESTONE 


Mills at Boston Office 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Vol. 46 


Boston, March, 1914 


The Great Kinship 


E today, in regard to the 
animals, talk of education 
or domestication simply 
in the sense of enslave- 
ment, but primitive man 
was thinking of a frater- 
nal association. He saw 
in these living beings com- 
panions, and not servants; 
and indeed in many cases, 
as of common calamity 
of storm or flood), the 
serpents—came and took 


(especially in times 
beasts—dogs, birds, 
refuge with him. 

The Quichuan shepherd, crossing the plateau 
of the Andes by the side of the llama and his 
burden, has never attempted to gain the assist- 
ance of the loved animal otherwise than by 
caresses and encouragement; a single act of 
violence, and the llama, his personal dignity 
offended, would lie down in wrath and refuse to 
rise. He walks at his own pace, never allows 
his burden to be too great, stands still a long 
time at sunrise to contemplate the ascending 
orb, and desires the children and women, on 
his arrival at the huts, to flatter and caress him. 

Does not the horse of the Bedouin—another 
primitive man—come into the tent? and do not 
the weanling children sleep between his legs? 
The natural sympathy existing between all these 
creatures harmonized them in a broad atmos- 
phere of peace and love. The bird would come 
and perch on the hand of man, as he does even 
today on the horns of the bull, and the squirrel 
would frolic within arm’s reach of the field- 
worker or the shepherd. 

Even in their political communities primi- 
tive folk did not overlook the animal. In 
Fazokl, when the people depose a king, they are 
accustomed to address him as follows: “‘Since 
you have ceased to be pleasing to the men, the 
women, the children, and the donkeys, the best 
that you can do is to die, and to that end we will 
assist you.”"* In old times men and animals 
had no secrets from one another. ‘The beasts 
talked,”” so the story goes; but the main thing 


Extracts from “La Grande Famille,” published origi- 
nally in Le Mogesins International, and translated by 
EDWARD CARPENTER in The Humanitarian, London. 

*Lepsius, ‘‘Letters from Egypt.” 


By ELISEE RECLUS 


was that Man understood. Are there any 
stories more charming than the tales of South 
India—perhaps the oldest legends of the world— 


_ transmitted to the Dravidian invaders by the 


aborigines? In them elephants, jackals, tigers, 
lions, jerboas, serpents, crabs, monkeys, and 
men, hold converse in all freedom, thus con- 
stituting, so to speak, the great reciprocal school 
of the primitive world, and in this school it is 
more often the animal that is the real teacher. 

In many respects the domestication of animals, 
as we practise it today, exhibits a veritable moral 
backsliding; for, far from having improved them, 
we have deformed, degraded, and corrupted 
them. We have, it is true, been able, by selec- 
tion of specimens, to augment in the animal such 
and such quality of strength, of skill, of scent, 
of swiftness; but in our role of flesh-eaters our 
great pre-occupation has been to augment cer- 
tain four-footed masses of meat and fat—to 
provide ourselves with stores of walking flesh, 
moving with difficulty from the dung-heap to the 
slaughter-house. Can we truly say that the 
pig is superior to the wild boar, or the timid sheep 
to the intrepid mouflon? The noble art of 
breeders is to castrate their beasts, or to create 
hybrids which are incapable of reproduction. 
They train horses “‘by means of bit, whip, and 
spur,” and then complain that these exhibit 
no mental initiative. Even when domesticating 
the animals under the most favorable conditions, 
they diminish their powers of resistance to dis- 
ease and their adaptability to new surroundings, 
making of them artificial creatures, incapable 
of self-support in the freedom of Nature. 

The corruption of species is already a great 
evil, but civilized science tends also to their exter- 
mination. It is notorious how many birds have 
been destroyed by European sportsmen in New 
Zealand and Australia, in Madagascar, and in 
the polar archipelago; how many walrus and 
other cetacea have already disappeared. The 
whale has fled from our more temperate seas, 
and before long will not even be found among 
the icefloes of the Arctic Ocean. All the great 
land animals are threatened in the same way. 
One knows the fate of the aurochs and the 
bison; one can foretell that of the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, and the elephant. Statistics esti- 


mate the production of elephant ‘ivory at 800 


tons yearly, which is as good as to say that the 
hunters kill 40,000 elephants in the same time, 
without counting those who, after being wounded, 
go off to die afar in the jungle. How distant are 
we from the Cingalese folk of old times, for 
whom “the eighteenth science for man was to 
win the friendship of an elephant’’! how distant 
from the Aryans of India, who appointed for the 
captive colossus two Brahmins as companions, 
in order that he might be taught to practise the 
virtues worthy of his race! 
Nevertheless, though the gulf which separates 
man from his brethren, the animals, has widened 
and though our direct influence on those species 
that remain free in Nature’s wilds has dimin- 
ished, it seems clear that at least a certain prog- 
ress has been effected, thanks to the more inti- 
mate association which has arisen with those 
domestic animals which are not used for food. 
No doubt even dogs have been partially cor- 
rupted. The majority of them, accustomed like 
soldiers to blows, have become degraded beings 
that tremble before the stick, and cringe and 
crawl under the threats of the master; others, 
who are taught savagery, become the bulldogs 
that seize poor folk by the calf of the leg, or leap 
at the throats of slaves; and then again “‘grey- 
hounds in petticoats’ (les levrettes en panetot) 
adopt all the vices of their mistresses—greedi- 
ness, vanity, luxury, and insolence; while the 
dogs in China, bred for the table, are stupid 
beyond compare. But the dog that is truly 
loved, and brought up in generosity, gentleness, 
and nobility of feeling—does he not quite often 
realize a human or even superhuman ideal of 
devotion and moral greatness? 
And cats—who have understood better than 
dogs how to safeguard their personal indepen- 
dence and originality of character, who are 
“companions rather than captives’’—have they 
not, too, since their day of primitive wildness 
in the woods, made advances intellectual and 
moral which partake of the miraculous? There 
is not a human sentiment which on occasion they 
do not understand or share, not an idea which 
they may not divine, not a desire but what they 
forestall it. The poet sees in them magicians; 
it is that in fact they do seem at times more in- 
telligent than their human friends, in their pre- 
sentiment of the future. And such and such 
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“happy family,” exhibited by showmen in the 
fairs, does it not prove to us that rats, mice, 
guinea-pigs, and so many other little creatures, 
only desire to enter, with man, into the great 
kinship of gladness and kindness? Every prison 
cell is soon transformed—provided the warders 
do not impose “good order’—into a school of 
lower animals, rats and mice, flies and fleas. 
The story of Pelisson’s spider is well known. The 
prisoner had begun again to take interest in life, 
thanks to the little friend whose training he had 
undertaken; but a guardian of order appears on 
the scene, and, avenging official morality with 
his boot, crushes the creature which had come 
to console the unfortunate man! 

These facts prove to us the resources which 
man holds in command for the revival of his 
influence over all this animated world which now 
he leaves in the lap of chance, and neglects to 
associate with his own life. The study of primi- 
tive man has contributed in a singular degree to 
our understanding of the “law and order’ man 
of our own day; the customs of animals will help 
us to penetrate deeper into the science of life, 
will enlarge both our knowledge of the world and 
our love. Let us long for the day when the doe 
of the forest shall come to meet us, to win our 
caresses by the look of her dark eyes, and the 
bird shall perch triumphantly on the shoulder of 
the loved woman, knowing himself beautiful, 
and demanding, he also, his part in the kiss of 
friendship! 


THE PUBLIC ABATTOIR 

The Women’s S. P. C. A. of Pennsylvania is 
interesting itself in urging before the authorities 
in Philadelphia the claims of a public abattoir. 
We believe this is one of the finest things they 
can undertake. Not only by the public abattoir, 
where all the slaughtering of a community must 
be done under state or municipal control, will 
the welfare of the public health be vastly con- 
served, but with the slaughtering of a score or 
more of places localized in one enclosure there is 
apt to be far less cruelty inflicted upon the 
animals, and a humane agent can easily keep 
this one place under constant observation. 
Here is one of the coming fields of service for 
all our societies for the prevention of cruelty. 

F.H.R. 
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Tragedies of the Woods sys. x71. 


HOSE who have experienced 
the quiet thrill of admira- 
tion without which it is 
impossible to read ‘‘Stowe 
Notes’’—the recently pub- 
lished record of a beautiful 
life prematurely ended— 
will have been impressed 
by the many-sidedness of 
the author, Edward Mar- 
tin Taber. Banished in 
youth by the exigencies of illness to his mountain 
home, he not only cultivated familiarity with 
Nature in all her inanimate forms, but also 
developed a passionate love for her sentient 
children. While displaying a growing sensitive- 
ness to every phase of art, there matured within 
him a sympathy with life in all its aspects. 

Among the many thoughts that came to him 
in his quiet retreat and which his expression of 
them never failed to illumine, was the sad side of 
that great mystery—the relation of man to the 
beasts that perish. The following quotations 
will serve to illustrate the depth of his feeling 
on that somber subject: 

“Of a frosty November night one sees the glow 
in the windows of the farm-house that speaks of 
an atmosphere within, a tranquil, social time, a 
gathering for some ease after the strain of the 
day’s work, for shelter, comfort, repose. And 
yet the same cold moonlight that glimmers on 
the roof sees a dark something stir in the close 
shrubs and grasses of the swamp, something 
that seems to imply an abortive activity, to 
writhe, but without progress. 

“It is the struggle between the insensate trap 
and the mink, fox or raccoon on whose flesh 
its fangs are set. Either exhaustion follows, and 
subsequent death at the hands of the trapper— 
who will visit the spot at dawn, or two or three 
days hence—or an escape by means compared 
with which the sacrifice of Sccevola’s right hand 
was a slight essay of stoicism. Then, in a 
dreadfully imposed silence, the captive creature 
with its sharp teeth desperately rends its own 
flesh, and even gnaws and crushes its own bones— 
and is free. 


Courtesy of The Shepherd's Journal 


A SHETLAND SHEEP 


“Such tragedies transpire in the darkness of 
wood and swamp, unrecorded, unheeded. Scee- 
vola won the approbation of all succeeding time 
that he suffered the deprivation of his hand asa 
pledge of fidelity to his principles; but I never 
heard it recorded as a heroism in mink or rac- 
coon that with his own teeth he severed flesh 
and sinew because he loved freedom and his 
natural rights. Indeed, the scientific have 
averred that in such cases of voluntary dis- 
memberment the suffering is slight. Of those 
who speak thus lightly of pain and wrong, 
soothing the disturbed and doubting con- 
science and giving countenance to the evil... . 
they are paid in such coin as those thirty pieces, 
of which a man’s strength could not endure the 
weight, heavy with innocent blood. 

“IT wonder, and I fail to see, by what right 
man imposes so much misery upon his fellow 
creatures. Is it not a strange arrogance, a con- 
viction that the ability and power to do wrong 
justify the doing? 

“Tt is held that all this suffering and desolation 
is a necessary part of the march of civilization; 
but I find the glib expounders and patrons of 
this civilization something too rank—it is the 
weed and not the flower that flourishes best in 
the soil of today. For my part, I think it is 
no such great matter, and I indeed could find 
it in my heart to condemn it utterly if it destroys 
the innocent and holds no life sacred save that 
which stirs under its own skin. If civilization 
does not progress beyond this, it is worse than 
nothing. 

* * 

“It seems as if all this misery could not die, 
as if some power now perchance uncreated, biding 
its time, still heard and noted; and to the imagi- 
native mind dwelling on such thoughts, the great 
natural sounds, the tones of those forces that 
aroused, are inimical to man, ever in the wailing 
and gusty throat of the wind, speak with an 
angry sorrow for the mute and unheeded suffer- 
ers: for surely they sympathize with the simple 
and the suffering, and not with the usurper, 
treasuring up the wrong the more that its note 
of suffering was so small, remembering those 
brief and bitter cries. 

“The misery that human pride causes! If 
the horse might choose, would he not change 
places with the humble sheep, the meek sheep, 
the ox? Perhaps not; perhaps he values that 
spirit, that heart of fire, that inspiration, to be 
willing to accept the suffering it entails. The 
hand of man is heavy on all alike. Who does not 
know the strained and anxious expression of the 
deep and beautiful eye of the overwrought ox, 
the sole symptom and protest against his bitter 
usage—that eye of calm and peaceful beauty, 
of golden lights and purple shades, of the quality 
of a mountain brook, its sky reflections and its 
warm shallows? Whosoever quenches the mild 
light of that eye and clouds it with the dry and 
glassy stare of a mute misery—what shall be said 
of him? It were better that a millstone were 
hung about his neck and he were cast into the sea. 

“All wrong is essentially the same, though 
differentiated so far as to be known under differ- 
ent names; but above all, among the manifold 
forms of wickedness, God hates cruelty. 

“Tt was not of man alone that the pitiful 
Christ spoke that solemn judgment: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Responsi- 
bility does not end where humanity ends, but 
extends even to ‘the meanest thing that feels.’ "’ 


Kindness is one of the noblest virtues, 
and a kind man or woman is respected in 
every walk of life. 
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“Common 


R. A. T. Stark, president 
and treasurer of the Re- 
ducine Co. Inc., of New 
York, wrote for the 
December issue of the 
Trotter and Pacer a 
vigorous and _instruc- 
tive article under this 
heading. Mr. Stark is 
a practical horseman 
with many years’ experience in owning and 
handling horses. What he says is not what 
some one has told him, but what he knows. 
Because so many of these ‘‘common cruelties” 
are among the inhumanities against which 
we are constantly protesting, we have ob- 
tained from Mr. Stark the privilege of using 
certain parts of his article and some of the 
illustrations. 


Blinders Absolutely Condemned 


The wholly stupid use of blinders receives 
here the treatment it deserves. Admitting 
that occasionally there may be a harness race- 
horse that may do better with than without 
blinders, he says, “‘Why, in the name of prac- 
tical common-sense, a horse that earns his 
living by the sweat of his body, needs, or 
should be annoyed by being obliged to wear 
blinders, surpasses my understanding.” The 
exceptions to the almost universal practice, 
he asserts, are the horses belonging to some 
firm who employs a stable foreman who 
is not only a horseman but also a man of 
intelligence. As to the argument that blinders 
keep horses from getting lazy and make them 
drive up better on the bit, he replies this is 
because they work in fear of the whip, and that 
no man or horse can long work well and wear 
well if he works in fear. ‘The thousands of 
horses belonging to the Borden Milk Co. wear 
no checks or blinders and they show that a man 
with brains is in charge of them.” The large 
Whiting Milk Co. of Boston, use no blinders, 
even on their green horses, and their experience, 
like that of many others, confirms all Mr. Stark 
says on this subject. 

The illustration of the three horses backing 
a coal wagon over a curb shows what is happen- 
ing everywhere a thousand times a day—horses 
being compelled to back over obstacles where 
not being able to see what is behind them, on 
account of blinders, they are at the greatest 
disadvantage. Again and again they fall and 
are seriously injured, often ruined. Why do 
not fire horses, he asks, wear blinders? As for 
a horse working or driving as well with blinders 
as with unimpeded vision, he continues, “there is 
no reason in principle or truth in practice.” 
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Cruelties” 


REMEMBER, WHEN YOU BACK A HORSE WITH BLINDERS ON YOU ARE 
BACKING A BLIND HORSE 


Since the campaign against blinders here in Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts by our Society fewer of 
these absurd devices to annoy the horse are seen 
in our streets and elsewhere in the State than 
ever before. 


Docking and Firing 


The docking and firing of horses is bitterly 
denounced by Mr. Stark. The representation 
of the firing process is accompanied by the 
words, ‘‘Any man who will fire a horse in these 
days is either ignorant or one who will torture a 
maimed and defenseless horse for money. To 
burn holes or slices in the skin or flesh of a horse, 
fill the burns with a scalding blister, tie the horse 
up so that he cannot in his anguish gnaw the 
flesh from the aching, smarting, burning leg, 
then leave him for days to suffer untold agonies, 
is not the act of a man but of an ignoramus and 
a fiend incarnate.” 

The frightful cruelties connected with the 
common methods of castrating colts are dwelt 
upon, and justly, at some length. “The point 
I wish to call attention to, with all the emphasis 
I can command, is that in every case the nerve 
should be severed by a sweep of the lance, before 


FIRING A HORSE 


the pipes, arteries, veins, etc., are severed, and 
well above the point where the other parts are 
to be severed, so that all sensitiveness is destroy- 
ed, and so that nerve will not be left between the 
‘clamps,’ or be left to be ground off or crushed by 
the ecraseur.”” To neglect this is for the opera- 
tor to be guilty of the most horrible cruelty. 
Much is said, and with reason, as we'can testify 
from our own experience, of the needlessness 
of this almost universal practice of castration 
in America. The Russians and French look 
upon us as a most inhuman people, because of 
this. “The best and safest road horses I have 
ever owned,’’ says Mr. Stark, “have been . 
stallions. The best and most tractable as well 
as the most powerful and durable farm horses 
I ever owned were stallions.” 

Just condemnation is passed upon the owners 
of faithful horses who are willing to sell these 
loyal servants for almost any price when they no 
longer need them. The heartlessness of this is a 
revelation of human character that really decent 
people would shun as they would the reproach 
of any other disreputable deed. 


No Need to Dock Sheep 


Still another ‘‘common cruelty” is the docking 
of sheep. On the next page is shown the way 
it is generally done. The notion that it pro- 
tects the wool from becoming soiled is wholly 
a mistaken one. Once dock the sheep and 
then you must “‘tag”’ it, that is, shear off the wool 
that might become soiled. A picture is given 
of a sheep ‘“‘as God Almighty made it.” The 
tail keeps the wool on the hips parted and it 
never becomes foul or fly-blown. Here is the 
statement of Mr. Stark himself, ‘‘For twenty- 
five years I kept sheep of different breeds. My 
flock of sheep was the best in that section. I 
never had a single long-tailed sheep become 
soiled. My ewes were more prolific than the 
average. My sheep sheared. more than the 
docked sheep of the same breed—why? Because 
they were larger; had not been stunted by 
docking; they did not suffer so much from the 
cold on account of the protection afforded by 
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their tails. In conclusion, I wish to state that I 
have proved by over twenty-five years of prac- 
tical experience and by careful observation that 
when a lamb’s tail is cut off, fully ten per cent. 


of his value for any purpose is worse than 
wasted.” 

We would be glad to reproduce the entire 
article had we the space. It is one that all 
genuine lovers, particularly of horses and sheep, 
should read. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HORSE 


The following is an extract from a speech made 
by Maj. Oliver S. Johnson, of Tipton, Iowa. at 
a pure bred horse sale where the horses brought 
nearly $20,000: 

“Men from Many Nations:—There is some- 
thing about the good horse that is intoxicating, 
inspiring, firing the ambitions of the better man 
within us. Men revel in the glories of a steadfast 
friend. The horse is that friend most noble. 
He has led the onward march of progress from 
the Rising Sun to the Golden Gate. His power 
has builded railroads and dug canals. From the 
Aurora Borealis to the Great Gulf you find him 
joining forces with man in the great commer- 
cial activities of the world, tilling the farms and 
teaming the forests, hauling lumber, wheat, coal 
and cotton. He halts neither for heat or cold, 
rain or sunshine. He brings the doctor to offi- 
ciate at our birth, the minister to our wedding, 
and the casket to its final resting-place. He 
draws the President to the White House and the 
prisoner to the pen. In peace and in war he 
carried Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant, and for a pleasure jaunt our sweethearts 
are always safe in his noble care. Visit the 
French cathedral in New Orleans and your eye 
beholds that magnificent piece of sculpture work, 
‘Jackson and his Horse.’ . Take a trip to Lin- 
coln Park, Chicago, and you admire that life- 
like statue of ‘Grant and his Horse.’ The 
dying words of King Richard in the battle of 
Bosworth were, ‘A horse! a horse! My King- 
dom for a horse!’ Art and Nature vie with 
each other in doing him honor. He is the 
Samson and the Hercules combined. His 
powerful instinct foretold the eruption of Vesu- 
vius and halted him on the brink of the preci- 
pice in the inky midnight darkness. He played 
his part in Custer’s Big Horn Massacre and 
in the Charge of the Light Brigade. He carried 
his rider down the Valley of the Conemaugh, 
through the city of Johnstown ahead of that 
awful flood and perished in its raging waters. 
He followed Moses through Egypt and into the 
Red Sea. He gave up his home in Bethlehem 
that Mary the mother of Jesus might rest in his 
manger.” 


CITY PIGEONS 


They have no fear of all this swinging beat, 

But flutter down between the horse's feet 

To pick the crumbs or fallen grain, and then, 
Fly back to seek a ledge of rest again. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


“WHY I RIDE HORSEBACK” 


Elbert Hubbard writes entertainingly in the 
American Horse Breeder on the above captioned 
subject, and here are some deductions from 
his story: 


“T ride horseback because I prize my sleep, 
my digestion and my think-trap. That is to 
say, I ride in order that I may work.” 

“IT wish to be a good transformer of divine 
energy. I want to add to the wealth and hap- 
piness of the world, and to make two grins grow 
where there was only a grouch before.” 

“T find that, when I go in partnership with a 
good horse, I keep my nerves from getting out- 
side of my clothes. I am better able to act 
sanely, serenely and happily, dispose of diffi- 
culties and surmount obstacles.”’ 

horse helps you to ‘forget it.’ 

“A horse has no troubles of his own. He 
does not pour into your ear a sad tale of woe.” 

“T have ridden horseback almost daily for the 
last forty years. And I enjoy horseback riding 
today more than ever before. I have never 
lost a meal except through inability of access.”’ 

“One of the principal reasons why I have been 
able to do good work is because I have always 
kept on close, chummy terms with at least one 
good horse.” 

“My opinion now is that, if we are going to 
reserve our vigor, Our courage, our enjoyment, we 
will have to be on good terms with Mother Earth 
and close up to Equus Caballus.” 

“Aristotle wrote a book of a thousand pages 
on the horse. He said all there was to say on the 
subject, and no man can ever write at length 
about the horse without quoting Aristotle.” 

“The next man to write a book on the horse 
was Leonardo da Vinci, the man who painted 
Mona Lisa, the million dollar picture. Leonardo 
was the most accomplished, graceful, gracious, 
efficient and versatile personality that the world 
has ever seen.” 

“Leonardo attributed much of his bubbling. 
perennial joy in life to his close associations 
with the horse. He was a horseback rider from 
childhood until his eighty-fourth year, when 
death, through accident, claimed him and he 
went out with a smile and a wave of the hand, 
first intimating with broken breath that, if there 
were no horses in Paradise, he did not care to 
go there.” 

“It is a great thing to feel that you are bigger 
than the elements. And a horse of the right 
kind helps you to hypnotize yourself into the 
belief that you are a part of all you see and hear 
and feel. No man can have melancholia who 
loves a horse and is understood by one.” 

“You shake off your troubles and send your 
cares flying into the wanton winds when you ride 
horseback.” 


SAFEGUARDED 


By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The feathery flakes of snow came drifting 
down 
Upon the ice-locked streets;—a treacherous 
snare 
To beasts of burden who essayed to pass 
Along the way, drawing their heavy loads. 
Anon one slipped, but saved himself by just 
A bit of courage, from a broken limb. 
The tightening rein and sudden jerk had 
warned 
The laboring beast that danger lurked be- 
neath 
That snowy blanket by the sky let fall, 
And so he braced himself to stop again. 
Then came another, laden like the first, 
Less firmly shod, less guarded, and he fell. 
Fettered by harness, essayed he to stand 
But to lie prone again. When through the 
crowd 
There hurried one who bore within his hand 
A pair of woolen shoes, coarse and ungain, 
And on the helpless feet that beat the air 
Drew them securely. Then, with gentle 
touch 
Upon the bridle laid: ‘‘Up! up!’’ he urged, 
**You need have no more fear.’’ 
The noble horse, 
With straining muscles braced himself 
again. 
And lo! once more upon his feet he stood 
And patiently his onward way pursued. 
A beast, we say, man’s burden-bearer. True, 
But with intelligence excelled by few; 
And so we safeguard him as best we may 
From dangers that beset him day by day. 


DEVICE FOR HALTER PULLING 


W. R. Grace of Morton County, North Dakota, 
contributes the following to the Breeders’ Gazette: 

In dealing with halter-pullers I use a strap 
with a ring, buckling the strap around one fore 
foot and throwing a halter rope over the manger 
pole and tying to the ring. I always tie my 
little colts in this way and never have any 
trouble in breaking them to stand tied. A horse 
cannot hurt himself tied in this way. When he 
starts to pull back he raises his foot. This is new 
to him and he will soon give up the pulling back. 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 


We want to express our sincere appreciation 
of the cooperation with us in our ‘‘Be Kind to 
Animals” campaign of this old and widely-known 
Boston house. Of their own volition they have 
pushed the pennant idea on blankets, doing a 
great deal without any cost to us or the users 
of the pennants. We always knew they made as 
fine harnesses as were made in America, and 
that their reputation for honorable dealings could 
not be exceeded. To all this they add a spirit of 
humanity that wins our unfailing gratitude. 

F.H.R. 


IDEAL HORSES FOR LITTLE FOLK 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Family of Bob-White 


Being the last of a series of six articles of adventure in field and forest 


Copyright, 1913, by F.G. Browne & Co. 


LITHE, cheerful little Bob- 
White sat on the top of a bar- 
post whistling his merry call, 

“‘bob-white, bob, bob-white.”’ 
Like the rest of the 

quail in the vicinity, he 

had just passed through a 

very severe winter, so was 

it any wonder that he 
whistled his merriest tune 
this balmy morning? 

He was not a showy bird, although his suit 
was neat and quite jaunty. His 
back and shoulders were a combi- 
nation of brown and gray, while his 
undersides were lighter. The feathers 
on the top of his head were rather in- 
clined to stand up like a pompadour, 
and under his throat was a white neck- 
tie. The most that could be said for 
such a dress was, that’ it was not con- 
spicuous, and so was not calculated 
to attract the eyes of any of Bob- 
White’s enemies, such as hawks, owls, 
or men. 

But Bob-White was whistling for 
something else beside good spirits this 
morning. He was whistling for a 
wife. 

Presently from down across the fields, 
as though in answer to his calling, 
came a clear, ‘“‘white, white, white,” or 
if you had been in a more romantic 
frame of mind you might have thought 
that the clear low whistling said, “‘here, 
here, here.”’ 

Bob-White heard it, and was pleased 
with the effect of his own musical voice, 
so he redoubled his calls of ‘“‘bob-white, 
bob-white,”’ and listened at regular in- 
tervals for the musical ‘‘white, white, 
white,”’ that came in return. 

When this calling and answering had 
gone on for some time Bob-White flew 
away to investigate, and his wings 
made such a whirring and struck so 
fast that this fact alone proclaimed him 
a member of the partridge family. He 
is the smallest of all the partridges, and 
is known in parts of the south as the 
Virginia partridge. 

At first, Bob-White could not locate 
the shy little lady. quail who had been 
calling to him from the thicket; but he 
finally discovered her picking away for 
dear life at weed-seed, just as though 
breakfast was much more to her taste 
than love making. ; 

For a long time she would take no notice of 
him, but he strutted up and down so persistently 
that she finally looked up. Even then, her man- 
ner plainly said, “‘Why, where in the world did 
you come from; I did not suppose there was a 
bob-white anywhere in this region?” Little by 
little, Bob-White gained her goodwill until at 
last she would let him help her scratch for weed- 
seeds. They spent a very pleasant forenoon 
together and the thing was as good as settled. 

This honeymoon lasted for about ten days 


Clarence Hawkes is the author of sixteen animal story 
books, all written from the animals’ standpoint. Among 
them are “‘Shaggycoat,” ‘‘The Trail to the Woods,” “Little 
Foresters,” etc. The story here is from ‘Field and Forest 
Friends,” and is — by special arrangement with 
F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


and then Mr. and Mrs. Bob-White selected a 
place for their nest. It was under the edge of an 
old fallen log, well screened from view and shel- 
tered from the rain. Each day for about two 
weeks Mrs. Bob-White deposited an egg in the 
nest, until the number was sixteen, then began 
her arduous task of incubation. ; 

Two or three times during that long three 
weeks Mr. Bob-White took his turn upon the 
eggs for half an hour while his wife went for a 
dust bath. 

About the twentieth of June Mrs. Bob-White 


“HE CREPT FORWARD FOOT BY FOOT UNTIL HE WAS 


ALMOST UPON THEM” 


appeared, closely followed by fourteen quail 
chicks. She was clucking and bristling like the 
good little mother partridge that she is, and 
each of the tiny chicks was spry asa cricket. It 
had not been necessary for the old birds to carry 
food to these nestlings. After the first tiny little 
creature had picked his way through the shell, 
his lusty peep had set all the others to work and 
in half an hour the whole brood had arrived. 
Then, when they had dried and had a little time 
in which to gain strength, they were ready for 
the world. 

Forth they all came, the mother clucking and 
bristling and the chicks scampering this way and 
that, pecking at almost invisible plant-lice and 
bugs and feeding themselves within the same 
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hour that they came from the nest. For two or 
three nights Mrs. Bob-White led them back to 
the old nest, but after that, it was given up and 
they never returned to it. 

One night when they were about a week old 
Mrs. Bob-White led them to sleep in a little 
hollow under an overhanging rock. During the 
night there was a terrible downpour of rain and 
the hollow filled rapidly. Before the young 
mother could conduct her chicks to higher and 
dryer ground, three were drowned in the puddle. 

After this, there were no fatalities in the 
quail family for nearly, two months. 
For the first two weeks Bob-White hov- 
ered about his family, trying to protect 
them and giving his wife much good 
advice about bringing up children; but 
she finally told him that she could get 
along quite well without him, and he 
took her at her word. 

The August moon hung large and 
luminous above the eastern hills. 
There was the smell of ripening fruit 
and maize on the summer night air and 
the cricket and the katydid were sing- 
ing in the grass. Sweet corn was 
already in the milk, but the field corn 
was not yet ripe enough for the palate 
of the fastidious raccoon. 

Down from the deep woods came Mr. 
Raccoon shuffling and shamblirg like 
the real little bear that he is. About 
his eyes were two black circles looking 
like spectacles and around the tip of 
his nose was a white ring. His tail also 
was ringed. There is not another such 
suit as his in the entire wilderness east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Out of the 
woods he came and across the pasture 
he shuffled, eager, alert, and watchful, 
often stopping to test the air and poke 
his inquisitive nose under a log or flat 
stone. 

Soon a fresh puff of night wind 
brought him a most exciting scent. He 
knew it quite well. It was that of a 
bevy of quail in hiding. The old rac- 
coon knew just how they stood in that 
circular bunch with their’ tails all 
together and their heads looking out- 
ward, that they might face in every 
direction. 

He flattened himself to the ground 
and crept forward on his belly almost 
as still as a cat. He was no longer the 
clumsy little bear but the cautious 
hunter. Once he heard the bevy stir- 
ring uneasily in their sleep as though 
they had knowledge of coming danger. Then he 
lay very still and waited until the mother bird’s 
“‘creets’’ and the soft peeps of the chickens had 
ceased. He now crept forward again. Nearer 
and nearer he drew, going more cautiously with 
each succeeding step, until at last he was within 
springing distance. He then flattened himself 
out on the ground, intensified all his muscles 
until they were like steel and with a sudden 
motion sprang full in the midst of the sleeping 
bevy. 

Click, click, click, went his jaws, snapping like 
lightning in every direction. 

There was the sudden whirr of many wings and 
a chorus of squeaks, peeps, and squawks from a 
dozen birds and in three seconds’ time the bevy 
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were gone with the exception of two wounded 
birds who fluttered feebly in the grass. But a 
bite apiece from Mr. Raccoon soon stopped their 
fluttering. Then the hunter lay down where, a 
few minutes before, the quail family had slept 
and made his supper of quail, without toast. 

August and September came and went and the 
quail family grew plump upon grain and weed- 
seed but the loss of grain to the farmer was more 
than offset by the weed-seed they destroyed.* 

October with its corn in the shock and golden 
pumpkins and harvested grain and fruit was with 
us when another hunter came down from the 
great wood in quest of warm blood. This hunter 
did not shuffle as the old raccoon had done, but 
his gait was a steady trot. When the night wind 
stirred, bearing the delicious fragrance of witch- 
hazel, one might have noticed a musky, pungent 
odor from the night prowler. It was Red-Fox, 
the wise and the witty, and a much more success- 
ful hunter. than the old raccoon. 

He, too, got a scent of quail down in the pasture 
and followed it eagerly. His step was swift and 
sure and his nose was keen. Swiftly like a dark 
shadow he advanced until he located the sleeping 
quail under an old brush fence. Then he crept 
forward foot by foot until he was almost upon 
them, when with a sudden spring he darted into 
their midst. 

Again, there was the sudden whirr of many 
wings and cries of fear and pain, mingled with 
the rapid click, click, of the fox’s jaws. When 
the bevy was gone and Mr. Fox nosed about under 
the fence he found he also had bagged a pair of 
quail. 

No more misfortunes befell the quail family 
until the first day of the open season. Then a 
party of sportsmen with dogs and guns drove 
them from cover to cover, while the guns cracked 
merrily. It was a cold, raw day of scudding 
clouds and biting winds that plainly told of com- 
ing winter. This, added to the incessant roar 
of fire-arms made that day like the crack of 
doom to the family of Bob-White. 

Towards night, a biting sleet and rain storm 
set in and the hunting ceased, but the quail 
family had been scattered in every direction and 
their friends at the farm-house wondered if any 
had survived, so the old man and small boy 
went out into the storm to look for the quail. 
The old man went ahead with a long, swinging 
stride while the small boy trotted after him. 

These two had followed the fortunes of the 
quail family from the very first. They had dis- 
covered the nest under the old log and had visited 
it several times during incubation. They had 
fished the three water-soaked chicks out of the 
puddle after the rainstorm where the folly of 
their mother had been only too apparent. 

They had also happened upon the remains of 
the old raccoon’s supper, scattered about near 
that circle of footprints. The depredations of 
Red-Fox they had likewise discovered while 
repairing the brush fence. They had also seen 
the quail many times in neighboring grain fields 
and had heard their cheery “‘more-wet” before 
each rainstorm; so was it any wonder that their 
hearts were heavy tonight? 

The old man vaulted lightly over the barway 
into the pasture while the boy crawled between 
the bars. They went on for fifteen or twenty rods 
and then crawled under a clump of small spruces 
and sat down where the leaves were still dry. 

Suddenly, from their very midst, came a 
clear shrill whistle, pure and sweet as the note of a 
piccolo, ‘‘bob-white, bob-white, bob-bob-white.”’ 

“They are right here in the bush, Ben,” 
exclaimed the boy in an eager whisper, pulling 
excitedly at his companion’s sleeve. 


*It has been estimated by the agricultural department 
of the United States that the quail in Maryland and 
Virginia annually destroy two hundred and fifty tons 
of weed-seed. 
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The old man chuckled and laughed softly. 
“That was me,” he whispered. ‘I had my hand 
over my mouth so you could not tell where the 
sound came from.” Again he repeated the 
musical call and both waited and listened. 
Then, faint and far across the pasture land, like 
an echo, came the reply, ‘“bob-white, bob-white, 
bob-bob-white.” 

“That’s him,’’ whispered Ben. “Now keep 
perfectly still and you will hear something worth 
while.” 

Presently the two watchers under the little 
spruces heard the well-known whirr of short, fast 
beating wings, and a second later Bob-White 
himself plumped down under the cover within 
two yards of them. He shook the wet from his 
wings, preened his feathers for a moment and 
then swelling out his breast, uttered his sweet 
call-note. It was useless for the old man to call 
now that the real Bob-White had sounded his 
roll-call, so they waited and listened. 

Again came the low whistle from far away in 
the pasture land, but this time it was only, 
“white, white, white.” Soon the swift whirr of 
beating wings was heard and a moment later the 
second quail alighted under the scrub spruce. 

“‘Cureet, cureee, cur-r, cure-e-e,’’ cried Bob- 
White in soft, quail words of love and welcome. 
“Peep, pure-e-, e-e, e-e,”’ replied the chicken. 

The greeting and response were scarcely over 
when another quail whirred under the bush and 
another, and still another. 

“Cureet, cure-e-e, cur-r, cure-e-e,” was the 
salutation of Bob-White to each newcomer as 
they huddled together and rejoiced in bird lan- 
guage that they had found one another again. 
After a few minutes they quieted down and the 
listeners knew that they had formed themselves 
into the well-known bunch and fallen asleep, so 
they stole quietly away, leaving them dry and 
comfortable under the spruce, but it was only 
part of the family, Bob-White and four of his 
chicks, the little hen and the other four had gone 
away in the hunter’s game-bag. 

December and January came and went and 
the leafless, flowerless world was in the clutch of 
midwinter. Day after day the snow fell and 
the cold was so intense that sometimes in the 
deep woods the stout heart of maple or birch was 
cracked asunder. 

One morning, when the small boy who had 
gone to the pasture that night with Old Ben to 
search for the quail awoke, he found the world 
ice-clad and snow-bound and in the clutch of a 
terrible freeze. The windows were so clouded 
with frost that he could not see out until he had 
melted it with his breath, but when the frost had 
been melted, the boy cried out with grief, for there 
upon the window-sill huddled close to the glass 
was the stiff, stark form of his Bob-White. 

He had died with his breast to the window- 
pane with only a sixteenth of an inch of trans- 
parent something between him and the warmth 
that would have saved him. As pitilessly as the 
glacier grinds the pebble to sand the great freeze 
had pressed him against the window until his 
stout little heart was still, and then, as though 
ashamed of what she had done, nature had 
shrouded him in a white mantle of snow. 

It was a far cry from that warm spring morn- 
ing, when he had first seen him on the old barpost 
whistling his cheery call, to this snow-bound 
frozen world that seemed more dead than alive. 
Poor little Bob-White; he had eluded the hawk, 
the owl and the weasel, the fox, the raccoon and 
the hunter, but the great freeze had caught him, 
so near and yet so far from cover. 


If an animal works for you or is of value 
to you, you owe it good treatment. If you 
do not pay the debt by good care of it, you 
cheat a helpless animal of its pay. 


Photograph from Audubon Society 


THE BUSH-TIT 
Whose Home is on the Pacific Coast 


HUMMING-BIRDS 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 
Humming-birds, daintiest, brightest babes of 


air, 
Vain of their gleaming dress, with reason vain: 
Their wings so swiftly move they seem at rest, 
But for their quivering, ever changing hues 
Of every gorgeous color ’neath the sun 
In whose warm light they happy dart and flash. 
They flit and flutter ’mid the garden-sweets, 
Pecking the flowers with their slender bills, 
Noting their pleasure with a drowsy hum,— 
Seen for an instant, in an instant gone. 
Their virgin plumage knows no touch of 
earth,— 
They live in boundless ether, light and free, 
Feeding on nectar, sunshine and sweet dew. 
No cravens they, but as the eagle bold, 
Yet gentle, fond and amorous as doves. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD AT HOME 

He dropped into our garden like the flying fleck 
from a rainbow, probed at the geranium blos- 
soms and disappeared as the flash from a whirling 
mirror, writes William Lovell Finley in his 
book, “‘American Birds.”” I had often watched 
him and listened to the musical hum of his 
wings, as it rose and fell in sweetest cadences. 
I always had the unsatisfied tinge of disappoint- 
ment as I was left gazing at the trail of this 
little shooting star of our garden, that hummed as 
wellas glowed. I wanted to have forever with me 
this mite that possesses the tiniest soul in feathers. 

I have never seen a humming-bird fledgling 
fall from the nest in advance of his strength as 
a robin often does. When the time comes, he 
seems to spring into the air full grown, clad in 
glittering armor, as Minerva sprang from the 
head of Jove. While I lay quiet in the bushes 
I learned the reason. One youngster sat on the 
nest edge, stretched his wings, combed his tail, 
lengthened his neck, and preened the feathers 
of his breast. Then he tried his wings. They 
began slowly, as if getting up steam. He made 
them buzz till they fairly lifted him off his feet; 
he had to hang on to keep from going; he could 
fly, but the time was not ripe. Each bantling 
took turns at practising on the edge of the nest, 
till they had mastered the art of balancing and 
rising in the air. 
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THE HOME COMING 
By JOHN L. STODDARD 
The story of this remarkable flight by a carrier-pigeon 
from Rio de Janeiro to Jeannette, Pennsylvania, published 
some months ago in Our Dumb Animals, we sent in a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Stoddard. He sends it back to us, “e 
his home in the Tyrol, retold in beautiful verse. 
Straight upward from the crowded square, 
The cynosure of countless eyes, 
A carrier-pigeon cleaves the air, 
And seeks the freedom of the skies; 
Then pauses, at that safer height, 
To choose with care his line of flight. 


Well may his strength and courage fail, 
As that stupendous void is scanned; 
Unfurrowed by a single trail, 
Four thousand miles of sea and land 
Lie now between his native hill 
And this great city of Brazil! 


For weeks conveyed within a cage 
Through leagues of unfamiliar space, 
How can he from this final stage 
His long and devious route retrace, 
Or know in this strange southern sky 
The one sure path by which to fly? 


For him no chart makes progress plain, 
Nor compass points to polar star; 
The working of that tiny brain 
Must guide him now, however far; 
Yet fearlessly he ventures forth 
Directly towards the distant North! 


Behold that frail form flying fast 
Through torrid heat and tropic rains, 

O’er desert sands and jungles vast, 
And miles of pampas-covered plains, 

Forever speeding on and on 

To reach the lordly Amazon! 


By day, o’er forests dark and deep, 
Where savage pumas have their lairs; 

By night, o’er villages that sleep, 
Avoiding cunning Indian snares; 

A lurking foe on every crest 

Where, breathless, he must pause to rest. 


At length the Orinoco glides 
Beneath him towards the rising sun; 
Then Maracaibo’s sluggish tides 
Reveal the journey half-way done; 
A little more,—and brave and free, 
He gains the Caribbean Sea! 


Yet even o’er that trackless deep 
On wearied wings he dares to go, 
Nor fails his steadfast course to keep 
Across the Gulf of Mexico; 
One continent he leaves behind 
Another continent to find. 


Not ours to know the bitter strife 
He then endured, as, spent and sore, 
With winds and waves he risked his life 
To reach his native land once more, 
But we at least his rapture share 
When he, unharmed, alighted there! 


Did something reassure him then 
That he would soon no longer roam? 
Already could he feel again 
Some recognition of his home? 
We fain would fancy that he knew, 
And felt exultant, as he flew. 


In that long flight from Rio’s bay 
Week after week had slowly passed, 
But, on the forty-seventh day, 
The little hero came at last, 
And—all his sufferings unexpressed— 
Sank proudly on his longed-for nest! 


Brave little bird! I view with awe 

The wondrous power possessed by thee, 
And marvel at the perfect law 

That guides thee through immensity! 
What is this gift, which makes thee know 
Unerringly the way to go? 


We call it ‘instinct’; a word 
Invented by presumptuous Man, 
Who claims that reason is conferred 
On him alone in Nature’s plan, 
Resentful that dog, bird, and bee 
Are oftener cleverer far than he. 
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To him in his immense conceit 

The world for Man alone seems made, 
Its fish and fowl for him to eat, 

Its sun to warm, its trees to shade, 
Forgetful that this wrinkled Earth 
Was aeons old before his birth. 


Abundant life then flourished here 
In ocean, forest, field and sky; 
Sun, moon and stars were no less clear 
Because unseen by human eye, 
And virgin snow-peaks stood sublime 
Through ages of primeval time. 


And what has been may be again, 
And Earth may yet roll on through space, 
Once more untenanted by men, 
And heedless of our vanished race, 
While tuneful birds, with plumage fair, 
May rule the kingdom of the air. 


DEVICE TO KEEP CATS AWAY 


The photograph reproduced above was taken 
by Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine in his garden at 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. For some time 
he had maintained bird-houses, but also wished 
to keep cats for the delight of his little boy who 
is shown in the picture. It was a serious 
problem to keep the cats away from the birds, 
so finally Mr. Trine resorted to the plan of 
growing a “Dorothy Perkins’ rose-bush about 
the base of the bird-house. As soon as grown, 
the thorns served to keep any cat from 
attempting to climb the post, and the beauty 
of the roses added to the attractiveness of the 
bird-house. 


WORKERS WITHOUT WAGES 

Birds live to eat. It is lucky for men they do. 
Some years ago a French scientist told the 
world that if all the birds should suddenly die 
man would have only a year’s life left to him, 
and proved his point to the satisfaction of other 
scientists. 

How much does a bird eat? Take the robin 
as an example. It eats at certain seasons of the 
year about double its weight in insects and 
worms every day. 

The bird’s dinner hour begins at sunrise and 
ends an hour after sunset. Any legislation 
looking to the shortening of its hours of labor, 
which are coincident with its hours of eating, 
would bring famine. All the song-birds and all 
the silent birds give their service to man and 
they ask no pay for it except to be let alone. 
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BIRDS AT MY WINDOWS 
By MRS. WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
T has been my habit for years to feed the 
gray squirrels and also the birds that have 
inhabited the trees and garden in the rear 
of my house on Highland street, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

The gray squirrels, sparrows and blue jays have 
been bountifully supplied with peanuts from the 
back windows, and sometimes when a window 
has been left open, I have found a squirrel 
perched on the piano in the back parlor, helping 
himself from the peanut bag. I have always 
allowed them to stay as long as they wished, and 
eat all they desired. When their appetites 
were satisfied they would frequently take away 
nuts and bury them in the back yard. I have 
enjoyed these visits very much, and during the 
fall and winter seasons the birds have always 
been well remembered. 

During the severe cold spell of January I was 
very careful to have plenty of crumbs, of the 
kinds which the birds enjoyed, spread out on 
rugs on the shed roof so that the birds could help 
themselves when they wished. It was quite 
amusing to see them gather on the branches of 
the trees and watch for the breakfast and supper 
that were regularly furnished them. 

One day as I was looking out of the back win- 
dow I noticed in a tree a sparrow, which seemed 
to be hanging by one foot. My first thought was 
that the foot had become frozen to the limb, as 
the weather was bitterly cold. I watched him 
for a while, and then it occurred to me that he 
was probably dead. But watching still longer, I 
noticed that he fluttered his wings occasionally. 

My sympathies for the poor bird were excited 
and I went to the cellar and got a garden rake, 
and then to the tree where the bird was caught, 
and after a while I succeeded in breaking off 
and pulling down the limb to which he 
was held fast. On examination, I found that 
he was a cripple and had a crooked leg. 
Around the leg was a long thread to which a 
needle was attached. Probably the bird had 
caught his foot in this thread in the yard of 
some house, and had flown away to the tree and 
the thread, blown by the wind, had become en- 
tangled about the limb. At any rate, it was so 
firmly attached that the bird was suspended 
in mid air. 

The sparrow was very nearly lifeless when I re- 
leased him and took him into the house. Herevived 
with food and warmth and as soon as he was able 
to fly about the room, I opened a window and he 
flew away. I hoped my little crippled sparrow 
would come back; I wondered how he fared and 
I watched for him when the birds came down 
for their breakfasts and suppers morning and 
evening. One morning my anxiety for his wel- 
fare was gratified when I spied him among the 
other sparrows eating his luncheon. He was 
still lame but able to get his share. 

It is well to remember the birds and squirrels, 
and to feed them when their times are hard. 


CRUELTY IN THE HUMAN FACE 


Those signs of evil which are commonly most 
manifest on the human features are roughly 
divisible into these four kinds:—the signs of 
pride, of sensuality, of fear and of cruelty . 
Cruelty is of all passions the least human; 
for of sensual desires there is a license to men, as 
necessity; and of vanity there is intellectual 
cause, so that when seen in a brute it is pleasant, 
and a sign of good wit; and of fear there is at 
times a necessity and excuse as being allowed 
for prevention of harm; but of cruelty there 
is no excuse or palliation, but it is pure essence 
of tiger and demon, and it casts on the human 
face the paleness alike of the horse of Death 
and the ashes of hell. RUSKIN. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit, except when copyrighted. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


THE NEW BUTTON 

The “Be Kind to Animals” button sent out 
by us at Christmas time had to be designed and 
manufactured with considerable haste. We 
were far from satisfied with it from an artistic 
point of view. We have had a new design made 
since Christmas which is very attractive and will 
please all who see it. All future orders will be 
filled from the new design, a reproduction of 
which in plain black and white is seen among the 
advertisements in this issue. 


NINETY DAYS 


For failure to blanket a horse during the cold 
spell in January last, Judge Palmer, of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, sentenced John Pepper, a hack- 
man, to ninety days in jail. Severe? The man 
who will deliberately let his faithful horse, his 
silent partner in getting a living, suffer need- 
lessly from the cold, deserves all the punishment 
the law allows. We honor the judge who would 
make an example of such a man. 

The horse is helpless. He can neither demand 
shelter nor compel it. His owner can leave him 
to freeze or starve. The greater the dependence 
of the servant the greater the responsibility of 
the master. F.H.R. 


CRUELTY IN THE COUNTRY 


Custom is the perpetuator of many a cruelty. 
The farmer, unless he keeps up with the best 
farm literature, follows his father’s methods, 
needlessly painful though they may be to the 
farm animals. Think of the millions of swine 
butchered in the old-fashioned way—seized, 
“stuck,”’ and then left to stagger around and 
bleed to death. Men are doing this just as they 
did it a hundred years ago, in spite of the fact 
that intelligent and up-to-date farmers first 
drop the animal by a small bullet rightly placed, 
destroying all consciousness, and then use the 
knife. The bleeding is in no way retarded by 
this plan. 

Consider also the cruelty of dehorning cattle, 
prohibited by law in certain countries, when a 
little stick of caustic potash used on the week-old 
calf’s head at the spots where the horns would 
grow, and causing almost no pain to the calf, 
would prevent the horn from growing at all. 
Moisten the places with your finger dipped in 
water and then rub with the potash till the skin 
simply begins to look red. 

Docking the tails of lambs is another form of 
cruelty that the country is guilty of, probably 
because tradition says the wool will become less 
soiled. Wise farmers who have dared experi- 
ment by leaving their lambs’ tails on, or who 
have read of some one else who has, know 
better. Millions of sheep with tails cut off that 
might better have been left on if their owners 
were seeking to accomplish the end for which 
they cut them off! See what is said elsewhere 
in this issue about this under ““Common Cruel- 
ties.”” F.H.R. 
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FOR THE CHILD’S SAKE 


The hope of our cause is in education. We do 
not like the prosecuting and the punishment 
side of the work. The teacher, the Band of 
Mercy organizer in the public schools is prevent- 
ing a hundred prosecutions in the future. She is 
doing it also without engendering bitterness, 
without taking any money from violators of the 
law or giving them a court record. It’s one thing 
to go into a field and cut out foul and noxious 
weeds, and another to reap a golden harvest from a 
well-cultivated and well-seeded piece of ground. 
Give us the children to train, let us teach them 
the claims of all life upon them for justice and 
kindness, and in the years to come there will be 
little need for prosecutions—the field will be 
yielding a bountiful crop of goodness where other- 
wise one would have to root up cruelty and 
crime. 

Today we must prosecute. There are men 
who refuse to listen to persuasion, who have no 
compassion on their animals, who deliberately 
put collars on raw sores and work the poor horse 
till someone discovers the cruelty. There are 
men who will starve their cattle, neglect them for 
days at a time, leave them exposed to the wildest 
weather. These men have no fear of anything 
but the law, some of them not much_fear of that. 
Yet even these, as children, might have been 
taught the lessons that would have changed their 
whole attitude toward animals. If we had a 
million dollars we believe that nowhere could it 
be made to yield such returns for character, and 
good citizenship generally, as devoted to training 
the children of our land in the principles for 
which our Humane Education Society stands 
and which it has been spreading broadcast now 
for a quarter of a century. 

Occasionally someone finds fault with another 
because he has given largely to our work. 
“Animals!” he says, ‘Show can anyone give for 
them when children go uncared for!’’ But 
humane education is first for the child and 
second for the animal. It is for the inner and 
better life of tens of thousands of children who 
are not hungry or naked or homeless, but who 
are to be the citizens of the future and who, 
growing up humane, just, fair-minded, kind, will 
change many of the conditions which now bring 
misery to childhood and untold sufferings to 
animals. F.H.R. 


DEMAND FOR HORSES 

Fasig-Tipton Co., of New York, the well- 
known horse auctioneers, are quoted by the 
Rider and Driver as saying “that in all the history 
of their business the demand never so exceeded 
the supply so much as it does at the present time; 
that in no other sale of their career did they ever 
turn away so many disappointed customers as 
in the recent Old Glory; that at no other time 
have they found so many owners of horses who 
wanted to keep them when the market was 
so good; that at no sale in twenty years have 
they made so much money as they could make in 
this coming mid-winter if they could supply the 
eager buyers who are coming to it; that never 
before have they been able to get so much 
money for a good horse as they can right now; 
that these propositions are not idle talk, but are 
the cold, hard facts of the situation as they know 
it to exist at this time. 1914 is destined to be 
one of the best years for a decade. They know 
that breeding is going to experience a great 
impetus during the coming year from the fact 
that breeders are coming to them every day to 
ask where they can find some good brood mares.” 

From all the facts at hand we feel perfectly 
confident that the tide has turned in discarding 
the horse for pleasure. We have seen more 
handsome family horses and carriages in Boston 
this winter than for several years. F.H.R. 


GREATNESS AND GOODNESS 


Trevelyan’s “‘Life of John Bright,’’ recently 
published, yields the following paragraphs re- 
garding animals, and so indirectly discloses the 
attitude of this great lover of all the oppressed 
toward the world of life below him: 

Of the meet of a stag hunt which he witnessed 
at Mentmore with Lord Rosebery, he says, ‘“The 
stag, let out of the van near the house, went off 
lightly over the fields. The stag is not to be 
killed—this is understood, and I hope the stag 
understands 

In the autumn of 1871 while recovering from his 
first serious breakdown in health, he writes from 
Scotland: ‘I do not really care much about the 
fishing; whether I get anything or nothing onany 
particular day is much the same; I get the exer- 
cise and am content, and if I get no fish, I have 
not killed any creature living in these Highland 
waters, which ought to be reckoned something 
in the whole question.” 

At the same period he writes: “‘Scotland would 
be a much less interesting country without its 
dogs, the collies and terriers; they seem to have 
the virtues without the vices of the ‘superior 
animal,’ and I like them very much.” 

“Dogs,” says Trevelyan, ‘played a large part 
in his home life. So did a gray parrot, who was 
taught by the rising generation to interrupt the 
master of the house by the disconcerting remark, 
‘John Bright, let it drop,'—a phrase which he 
himself often employed to put a term to discus- 
sion.’’ This parrot opened his cage one day and 
flew away. He was restored to his owner 
because he ‘“‘plaintively explained to the crowd 
that he was ‘John Bright’s Polly.’ ”’ 

At the end, during the long illness which pre- 
ceded his death, we read: “‘His faithful little dog 
‘Fly’ was his constant companion.”’ 

It always adds to the greatness of great men to 
find the response in them to the companionship 
and trust of life’s lowlier children. F.H.R. 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS DEER 


Up to the time this issue of Our Dumb Animals 
goes to press there has occurred no hearing on 
any of the proposed legislation in behalf of the 
deer. Several bills have been presented. We 
have promised our support to one which allows 
no open season on does and fawns, limits the 
open season of one week to bucks with horns 
three inches long, and permits the farmer to 
protect himself at all times from deer doing 
damage to his crops. Even this is far from 
ideal. It seems the best that may be obtained 
this year. Limiting the shooting to buck with 
horns three inches long will tend to compel the 
hunter to be near enough to see its horns so 
that the chances of killing his victim instead of 
merely wounding him will be much greater. 
This bill would also eliminate many of the pitiful 
scenes in which heretofore fawns and does have 
been so mutilated and brutally treated. If the 
bills increasing the license fee and raising the 
age of deer hunters can be secured we shall have 
accomplished at least something. F.H.R. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


We do not want our friends who have been 
securing signatures to petitions and protests 
relative to humaner methods in slaughtering to 
grow discouraged, or to think we are neglecting 
the matter. In connection with the American 
Humane Association we are hurrying along 
toward our goal as rapidly as possible. There 
are certain very strong forces at Washington 
that we must have with us before we go further. 
To secure this needed cooperation and reinforce- 
ment takes no little correspondence, and involves 
not a few tedious and much-to-be-regretted 
delays. This subject will never be dropped or 
F.H.R, 


suffered to fall out of sight. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3727 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
413 
Number of prosecutions .......... 28 
Number of convictions ............ 25 
Horses taken from work........... 142 


Horses humanely killed 
Animals treated at Free Dispensary 468 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 27,269 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed .... 57 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$3000 (in part) from Mrs. Rachel Lewis, $1000 
from Mrs. Charlotte Rice Whitmore, $690 (in 
part) from David Simonds, $253.46 (balance) 
from Nathaniel G. Bagley, and $8.75 (in part) 
from A. Bertha Caton; also gifts of $50 from 
Judson Williams, and $25 each from “a friend”’ 
and Mrs. W. S. Fitz; and $171.16, interest. The 
Society has been remembered in the wills of 
Benjamin Leeds of Boston, J. C. Crafts of 
Boston, Mary E. Winter of Gloucester, Mrs. 
V. C. Lord of Springfield, and Leland Fairbanks 
of New York. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $305.20 from the estate of Elizabeth F. 
Noble, $100 each from two New York friends, 
$81.78 from “‘a co-worker’’ for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $40.83 for books from 
the Lend-a-Hand Book Mission; and $151.26, 
interest. This Society has been remembered in 
the will of Benjamin Leeds of Boston. 

Boston, February 18, 1914. 


CRUELTY 

“Saul has slain his thousands, David his tens 
of thousands,” sang the Hebrew women cen- 
turies ago. If killing were reckoned today as 
something to be proud of, the automobile would 
indeed put the horse to shame. In the three 
great cities of New York, Chicago and London 
last year, 600 people were killed by automobiles. 
In Massachusetts the increase in deaths from 
this source in 1913 over 1912 was from 142 to 188, 
and the injuries from 1962 to 2923. The horse 
may be a “vain thing for safety,”’ but he never 
has been guilty of any such long lists of cruelties 
as are charged to the automobile. If drivers of 
horses in Massachusetts had killed twenty-five 
people last year as the result of recklessness, 
drunkenness and stupidity, what a commotion 
would have been created. To maim or kill with 
an automobile appears to be looked upon, how- 
ever, as quite too trivial a matter to need serious 
consideration. It may yet come to be a pastime. 

F.H.R. 
AFTER A YEAR 

A year ago one Goddard of Boylston, Massa- 
chusetts, took a horse belonging to his em- 
ployer and driving him into the woods hitched 
him and left him. Four days later the poor horse 
was found down, exhausted and nearly dead. 
He had eaten the bark from the tree and gnawed 
away even the wood of the tree. By the best of 
care he was restored to health. The man 
Goddard disappeared. Our agent, Robert Dy- 
son of Worcester, always had an eye open for him. 
The last of January Mr. Dyson spied him on the 
street. The man started to run but was over- 
taken and arrested and tried. He will serve 
three months in jail. F.H.R. 


SUGGESTIONS 

A kind word to the driver of the delivery 
wagon which calls at your house asking him if he 
is careful to blanket his horse, and if he doesn’t 
find kindness better than the whip, or jerking at 
the reins, will help him to “Be Kind to Animals.” 

A handful of grass, an apple, a lump of sugar, 
given to the horse that hauls anything into your 
yard, or a drink of water, will lead the driver to 
think of the words ‘‘Be Kind to Animals.” 

Encourage the ‘‘Be Kind to Animals” cam- 
paign by word and deed and financial gift. It’sa 
noble cause. 

Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and 
the American Humane Education Society in 
your will—or the humane society in your city 
or State. It’s a sure way to be gratefully re- 
membered in return. 

You can’t go wrong by being a friend to ani- 
mals. You make no enemies and lose no friends. 
Politics, sectarianism—the cause of the animal 
knows nothing of these. Here is a great ground 
of unity and fellowship. 

Try putting these suggestions into acts and see 
if new experiences of gladness and satisfaction 
do not swiftly follow. 
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WATCHING THE CATTLE TRAINS 

The interstate transportation of live stock 
demands the constant attention of our agents 
in suppressing the cruelty therein involved. 
On December 1, while making his rounds through 
the freight yard at Worcester, our agent noted 
the condition of the stock in four cars, which 
had been shipped from West Albany, New York, 
and two of them consigned to A. M. Baggs of 
Brighton. By order of the agent the cars were 
side-tracked at the cattle pen. One car, M. C. 
79,755, contained twenty-seven cows and twenty 
calves. One cow was down and unable to get 
up. She was badly injured and was immedi- 
ately destroyed. In another car, D. & H. 
16,277, consigned to the Brighton Dressed Meat 
Co., were twenty-six cows—‘‘canners.’’ Two 
were dead and three others injured so badly that 
the agent destroyed them to end their sufferings. 
In another car, I. C. R. 3109, were twenty-four 
cows and forty-two calves. One calf was de- 
stroyed, being injured and suffering. 

All the stock in these cars were unloaded, rested 
and watered before continuing on their journey. 

A short time before this a carload of cows was 
shipped to Providence, Rhode Island, from West 
Albany in car 23,452, N. Y. C. & H. R. 
This car contained twenty-three cows and forty- 
six calves from six to nine monthsold. The way- 
bill showed that they had been fed and watered 
at West Albany at 5 P. M. on the day of ship- 
ment, arriving at Worcester early on the following 
forenoon, having been shipped under the twenty- 
eight hour time limit, without the eight hour 
extension of time, which is sometimes allowed 
at the request of the shipper. Ordinarily this 
car would have been taken over by the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. on the eleven o’clock transfer, 
but the conductor refused to accept it on actount 
of the condition of the stock. Our agent un- 
loaded the car on the platform and found the 
animals to be in an exhausted condition. Many 
of the calves were down and unable to get up 
without assistance. One, having been trampled 
upon and seriously injured, was immediately 
destroyed. The remainder of the young stock 
was loaded into another car. Upon investi- 
gating the condition of the cows, one was found 
to be badly bruised on the left side, the skin cut 
in several places and bleeding, and four ribs 
broken. She was at once destroyed by the 
agent. On another occasion fourteen calves were 
humanely destroyed by our agent, they having 
been injured by overcrowding. 

Such cases as these involving interstate traffic 
are exceedingly difficult to prosecute. It is 
often nearly impossible to place the responsibility 
for loading and shipping upon the guilty person. 
Wherever we can obtain sufficient evidence the 
railroad or the shipper is summoned into court. 


When the roads are bad, make the horse’s 
load lighter. Do not allow the boy to drive 
furiously and stop suddenly. Take off the 
checkrein and blinders. 


WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 
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American Humane 


A HUMANE TRAP 
If animals are to be trapped, and this can 


Education Society be done humanely, it would seem as if a trap 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 

Officers of American Humane Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. LEROY SHAPLEIGH, Asst. Treas.; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling - England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury - « France 
William B. Allison Bag Guatemala 
F. J. A. van Vollenhoven . Holland 


Edward C. Butler . 

Jerome Perinet . . Switzerland 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning 
Field Workers of the Society 

Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 

Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


THE BUTTON IN CUBA 

The Band of Mercy of Cuba is to push the 
“Be Kind to Animals” button. Mrs. Ryder 
writes that something like this has been one of 
her dreams, that she believes the button will 
awaken great interest in the island. Through 
the generosity of a friend of the work in Cuba we 
are having 20,000 made as a beginning to send to 
Havana. The button will be just like our latest 
and newest buttons, but the words will be in 
Spanish: ‘‘Sed buenos con los Animales—Bando 
de Piedad.” 


A HUNTING PARSON 

A window was dedicated last November in the 
church of All Saints in an English village to a 
parson who had been thrown from his horse and 
killed in the hunting field. The window con- 
tains a picture of St. Hubert with the stag 
bearing the crucifix between his antlers, and also 
a representation of the gentle St. Francis of 
Assisi ministering to the birds. The Archbishop 
of York conducted the service. He said the 
members of the hunt club who had given the 
window knew the one whose memory it was 
designed to perpetuate to be ‘‘a good sportsman, 
a good Christian and a good parish priest.” He 
said also, “I think it possible to contend that a 
very great balance of happiness to God’s crea- 
tures is due to hunting, to man and horse and 
hound.” He said nothing of the happiness of 
the hunted animal. How far the Archbishop 
really meant all he said, or how far he was trying 
to do what many an unfortunate clergyman has 
tried to do under similar circumstances—to say 
nothing ungracious of the dead—we do not know. 

F.H.R. 


illustrated in Popular Mechanics for February 
was a device long desired. The trap when sprung 
closes up in the shape of a pyramid, the three 
sides of wire netting shutting the animal securely 
within and not only doing him no physical 
injury but protecting him from any other animal 
which might attack him. Such a trap, if it does 
what is claimed for it, and if visited at least twice 
a day, would lessen the sufferings of thousands of 
poor creatures, the present victims of the bar- 
barous steel trap. F.H.R. 


90,000 BANDS OF MERCY 


The total number of Bands of Mercy formed 
by the parent American Society exceeded 
90,000 with the report of January, 1914. Mr. 
Angell began this work in this country in 1882, 
and with the organization of the American 
Humane Education Society in 1889, turned over 
to it the control of this enterprise for enlisting 
children in the humane cause. Little did the 
founders of the American Band of Mercy realize 
that within thirty-two years this movement 
would enlist to the pledge of kindness to animals, 
three million signers, representing every state in 
the Union and many foreign countries. Today 
the Band of Mercy banner floats triumphantly in 
Cuba, in Chili, in Turkey, in Jerusalem, and in 
many other corners of the civilized world. 


FOR ANTICRUELTY LAW IN TURKEY 
We are advised by Mrs. Alice W. Manning of 
Constantinople that a delegation from the 
Humane Education Society of that city went 
to the Grand Vizier not long ago with the draft 
of a law for the protection of animals. He re- 
ceived the petition cordially and promised to do 
all he could to further the matter. Let us hope 
that this may lead to the enactment of a law 
against cruelty to animals in Turkey. 


Abuse of Animals 


By JOHN W. 


WOULD like to take the person, who said 
that he had been twice around the world 
and that Jerusalem was the cruelest place 
he had ever visited, to Mexico and certain 

countries in South America. The natives of 
Palestine are cruel to animals, no doubt. Howcan 
they be different?—ignorant, pitifully poverty- 
stricken, and overtaxed as they are; cultivating 
their soil today as they did before the time of 
Christ, with wooden plows and animals of differ- 
ent breeds harnessed together. Yet they cannot 
for one moment compare in cruelty to a race that 
tortures bulls and causes them to gore defenseless 
and blind-folded horses in an arena for public 
pastime. 

In every country where the Spaniard has left 
his footprint, from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn, torture of dumb animals prevails. 

I shall not go into the details of a bull-fight; 
they are not pleasant. 

Jack London in a short story, published some 
time ago, told of an American, one John Harned, 
who witnessed a bull-fight in the ring at Quito. 
The fight might have ended with the usual 
results had not the big John Harned gone mad 
when a horse screamed from torturous pain. 
Then the American turned himself upon the tor- 
menters of defenseless beasts and never in the 
history of all Quito’s bull-ring was so much 
human blood shed as on this one eventful day. 
Fiction, no doubt, but a spirit no white man with 
a heart can help from having when witnessing 
such sights. 

On the big pampas of Argentine mules and 
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Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 

* ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 
Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868 

The weather last month was favorable to the 
contractors, and the progress made with our 
Administration Building and Animals’ Hospital 
is very noticeable. The foundation of the 
building is completed and the iron framework is 
in process of construction. 

Our needs are pressing and the burden thrust 
upon us by the erection of this building must be 
met by contributions independent from those 
given to the Societies to carry on their work. 
This is why we appeal anew for generous contri- 
butions. 

For over twenty years the Societies, under 
the guidance of George T. Angell, tried to pro- 
vide the means to erect a permanent home. In 
the issue of Our Dumb Animals of May, 1891, in 
making an appeal to his friends for such an 
object, Mr. Angell said: 

(1) “That no societies in the world are doing 
a greater or more important work for humane 
education and the protection of dumb animals 
from cruelty than our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society (the first of its kind in the world) 
and our Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals.” 

(2) “That no societies in the world better 
deserve to own a building which shall give them 
a permanent home.” 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Angell Memorial 


MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


in South America 
HOFFMAN 


horses are raised in countless numbers. The 
mules are shipped, as are cattle, many hundreds 
of miles, sometimes around the Horn, without 
food or water. Many of the mules used in Peru 
are shipped from Argentine. I have never seen 
a mule working in Peru with a collar that fitted, 
hence necks and shoulders are invariably covered 
with sores and galls. 

Near the little town of Samanco on the north 
coast of Peru I once witnessed the hauling of 
sugar from a plantation. Large two-wheeled 
carts drawn by six mules are used. Collars 
with chain or rope traces and a sort of rawhide 
hackamore for a bridle complete the harness 
The drivers use no lines but guide the mules with 
heavy lash whips with short stock. Never in my 
life have I witnessed such beating and lashing 
of animals. The drivers do not allow their teams 
to stop to breathe but instead beat them till 
they actually fall from sheer exhaustion. Many 
teams I witnessed here and all in the same con- 
dition. Raw from the tips of their long ears to 
the ends of their thin tails; sides bleeding hor- 
ribly from contact with the uncovered hempen 
ropes used as traces, collar sores long since made 
chronic from collars that never did fit and are 
never scraped; sores so foul that the stench from 
them would hardly permit a close investigation. 

The S. P. C. A. would be a strong factor here 
were it not for one thing, viz.: It would be ‘‘too 
modern.’ However, it must come, at no distant 
day. Education is the formula that must be 
applied in such countries, and let us hope that 
this too may soon come. 
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“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN” 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 

I love her so, the noon of day 
As midnight seems when she’s astray 

To my fond sight; my senses blur 

Like star-prick’d heav’n beyond the scur 
Of wind-swept clouds: but, under sway 
Of her dear presence, life’s array 
Of glory, banishing dismay, 

Bids my whole being rouse astir, 

I love her so. 


And if she smile some inward spur 
Compels me to her feet, as ’twere 
Petition at a shrine to lay— 
And I (her dog) in earnest pray 
That I may suffer—die—for her, 
I love her so. 


THE OFFICIAL DOG 
By EDWARD FOX SAINSBURY 

A leading Paris paper devotes half a column 
to a description of an official dog’s duties and 
privileges. The Bureau of Labor or employ- 
ment offices of the Paris municipality are very 
large, containing many rooms, corridors, etc., 
which in winter are warm and comfortable. The 
municipality engages a carekeeper and night 
guardian, but evidently the most important of 
the employes is ‘‘Bob’’ the dog. 

Bob figures on the municipal budget as the 
recipient of certain food supplies, the cost of 
which is in due form set out in the accounts. 
Bob also is given a bath once a week, and it is 
stipulated that the bath shall have a certain 
quantity of some disinfectant mixed therein. 
His duties require this, for he comes in contact 
with a large amount of malodorous humanity, 
poor waifs and strays who come for shelter and 
warmth. At night, when the hour of closing 
comes, Bob's duty is to search in every corner for 
possible hiders. Should he discover one or more 
he barks vigorously and invites the unwelcome 
guests to depart. Should difficulty arise he 
goes for reinforcements, and in the end Bob is 
victorious. 

Bob will retire on reaching the age of eight 
years and live on his pension, and let us hope 
with many happy days when he can dream of 
his past importance, wondering whether his 
successor is fitted for the post. Shaking his wise 
old head he will perhaps mutter, ‘“‘Dogs are not 
what they were when I was young!” 

Dieppe, France. 


NO CANINE RACE SUICIDE 


A dog census has just been taken in Paris 
and, according to The Collie Folio, the Parisians 
are becoming progressively “‘doggier’’ in their 
tastes. “Perhaps it is the influence of the 
Entente Cordiale and the concomitant popular- 
ity of sport. When one makes ‘le footing,’ what 
more suitable pacemaker than a dog of some 
sort—the sort depending on the ‘footster’? For 
such as are short of breath a poodle is indicated, 
for children a puppy, and for agile athletes 
a greyhound. Anyhow, there are two and a 
half times as many dogs in Paris today as 
thirty years ago. The figures are approxi- 
mately 70,000 and 176,000. ‘Chiens de luxe’— 
pet or toy dogs—are most numerous around 
the Bois and in the Etoile quarter, while the 
popular arrondissements keep watch-dogs for 
use. Throughout the whole of France dogs 
are on the increase. Some 3,725,973 of them 
pay their taxes like good citizens—nearly a 
million and a half more than in 1872. The 
canine birth-rate is thus eminently satisfactory, 
though it must be remembered that; during that 
period there has been a constant stream of 
immigration, notably from England, Belgium, 
and Germany.” 


“THE FIRST TO WELCOME, FOREMOST TO DEFEND” 


Boarding Sheppie Out JOHN E. DIMICK 


WAS just settled in my new 
house, and in the first joy of 
possession. The new stable, 

Black Dan’s new home, 

with its box-stall and all 

the comforts a pet horse 
could desire, was just fin- 
ished. 

I heard the door open 
-and Dan entering the new 
home, just as my young 
son came joyfully into my kitchen. 

“Well, are you ready for your breakfast, young 
man?” 

“All ready. But Marmie, the stable is done, 
and you know you promised me that when we 
had a stable for Black Dan we could have a dog 
to stay with him. Can we, Marmie? Say, 
can we?” 

“Do you know where to find a dog, dear?” 

“T think so, Marmie. May I bring him home 
today?” 

A mother’s promise must be kept. I was not 
used to dogs; had never made acquaintance with 
one. He was to stay in the stable, however, so 
there was no fear for my immaculate new house 
to add dread to the coming of this prospective 
new member of our family. Therefore I gave 
gracious answer to the request of my twelve- 
year-old boy, and wished him success. 

The day was young, not yet school-time, when 
he made his appearance with a wee doggie hardly 
able to stand on his little wobbly legs. 

We had wished for a shepherd dog to go with 
the team, and so the slight traces of shepherd 
blood in the new pet encouraged us to choose 
for him the name of Shepherd—‘‘Shep”’ for short. 
We were often asked the name of his breed, and 
answered truthfully, ‘pure mongrel.” 

“See, Marmie, his mother and his brother and 
sister were all frozen to death that fearful cold 
night, and the man wanted me to carry him 
right away. So cannot I leave him in the house 
while I go to school?” 

It was the entering wedge. The doggie was in 
to remain. Jennie and I could not forget the 


hard experience of the poor little creature. We 
made him the softest bed, in the warmest corner, 
and fed him with warm milk and every khown 
dainty relished by puppies. Jennie’s experience 
was a great help and went far beyond mine. 
Both our hearts had opened wide to the little 
motherless tot. 

How the little thing did grow! Such a little 
while before he was running all about the house, 
growing in strength, and, alas! in tendency to 
mischief of every variety. 

“You must expect that. To bring up a puppy 
requires endless patience,’’ was the consoling 
information Jennie and I received from all sides. 
We decided before long that the truth was stated 
in very mild proportion. Ne 

We had planned that a soft bed in the stable 
should receive him at night, but his pitiful yelps 
and whines were enough to keep the entire 
neighborhood awake, and after hours of effort 
to pacify him, I brought him into the house. He 
never slept in the stable. The bed designed 
was not good enough for him. The softest 
upholstered chair, the favorite seat of the master 
of the house for his resting-place, set apart for 
his reading and napping when at home, was the 
chosen sleeping place for the ‘‘Monarch of all he 
surveyed.” The small creature had to be 
provided with a footstool to enable him to climb 
into his bed; once cuddled down'in it, he was 
still, and our sleep was unbroken. 

Daytime was a scene of constant watching. 
Shep barked at every comer to the house. The 
more dignified and timid the person, the more 
energetic his greeting, and I was kept apolo- 
gizing from morning till night. 

Poor Jennie was sometimes betrayed by some 
extra demand on her patience into speaking to 
him a bit sharply, which quickly brought my 
pity into words. But she petted him all the 
more to make amends for her bit of scolding. 

The white kid gloves he chewed up. The 
shawl he made rags of; the dining-room table 
cover was dragged off by his sharp teeth, the 
heavy silver ice pitcher bouncing to the floor to 
suffer cruel bruises that could not be repaired. 
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But worst of all, shut into one of our new rooms 
by the wind closing the doors, he chewed the new 
doors as far up as he could reach—persistent 
little samp. He wanted to get out. We could 
not complain, only blamed ourselves, and re- 
doubled our watchfulness. 

One forenoon an acquaintance came in. It 
seemed she had brought up dogs galore. We had 
said over and over that if we could find a place, 
we would send Shep away till he could be taught 
to behave like a steady old dog. And the men, 
father and son, had said they would gladly pay 
for the training, if we could find a place for him. 
Our caller had a puppy of her own, and would 
gladly take him till we wanted him at home again. 

So Jennie took him under her shawl, and we 
carried him to his boarding place. We bade him 
good-by, though he did not want to be left, and 
it was not very easy for us to leave him. 

Jennie had errands, and I went home alone. 
Oh, the lonesomeness of it when I came in! 
How could the little fellow have so taken a place 
in my love, for it was love, in spite of all his end- 
less mischief? Tears in my eyes greeted Jennie 
on her return, and her eyes were not dry when 
she had been a few minutes in the silent rooms. 

Such a quiet meal as our luncheon was—in 
spite of our efforts to make it gay with jokes and 
laughter! 

Soon as we were alone, we spent no time in 
words. We were of one mind, and we were soon 
on our way to the house where we had left 
Sheppie. How glad we were to meet! 

I quickly paid for a week’s board, and took our 
trouble into our own hands again. 

That night, at tea-time, the master of the 
house was late, so was the son. When they 
came in separately, we found each of them had 
gone alone to see if he could hear anything of 
Sheppie by listening in the darkness outside 
the house where we had left our doggie, but 
could hear only the man inside speaking to his 
own dog. Their efforts were vain, but doubly 
glad was the welcome home. 

Boarding Sheppie out was never attempted 
again. I could say, ‘How silly,” with as much 
emphasis as anyone else, but I would do the same 
again. The ache that rends the heart when 
home seems desolate is too keen to be suffered 
when we can avoid it. 

He grew to be our companion in walks and 
rides, so joyful when permitted to go, so obedient 
and resigned when denied. His young master 
was most beloved of all in the house. I have 
seen the big tears roll down from Shep’s sad eyes 
when he watched his departure on a journey. 

Shep lived to be seventeen years old, ever our 
faithful friend in joy or grief. 


THE PURPLE MARTINS 


These interesting birds, the largest of the swal- 
low family, we have tried to induce to accept, 
rent free, a very attractive house we had built for 
them two years ago. Each year the pretty fel- 
lows have come, inspected the apartments, and, 
without asking any questions, or telling us what 
the trouble was, gone their way. We made up 
our mind last summer that next year we would 
employ an architect who knew martins better 
than we did and see if we could not provide a 
residence for these northern tourists which would 
keep them at least till they decided to go south 
again. When, therefore, a copy of The American 
Bird- House Journal fell into our hands last 
month we wrote at once to the president of the 
Jacobs Bird-House Co. and ordered a martin 
house. To few things do we look forward with 
more anticipation this spring than the first visit 
of the martins—and their estimate of the new 
quarters made ready for them. 

The value of these birds as destroyers of in- 
sects, and the pleasure they afford those who 
watch them build their nests and rear their 
young, make them worth more than the price of 
the house provided for them, and from all we can 
gather it’s far better to give them a home made 
by someone who knows just what they want 
than to try to build it oneself. F.H.R. 


THRILLING RESCUE OF FOXHOUND 


The distressful howling of a foxhound, which 
had fallen over a precipice and lodged upon a 
narrow ledge, was recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the police, and later to our agent in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, by Hugo Zenner, a 
resident of Rock Valley, about five miles from 
that city. 

Police inspectors were detailed by automobile 
to rescue the dog, but after five hours’ search 
failed to locate the animal and abandoned the 
effort. Edward B. Stratton of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. was called into the case on 
the following morning and made immediate 
preparations to release the dog. Three men, 
including Mr. Zenner, proceeded to the moun- 
tain by automobile, and after following a winding 
trail reached a point directly over the imprisoned 
dog. Mr. Zenner was lowered by rope some fifty 
feet to where the dog was confined, and his 
assistants then drew the long-suffering animal and 
its courageous rescuer in turn to safety above 
without mishap. The hound showed his grati- 
tude at once by selecting Mr. Zenner for his 
master and following him home, where he had 
his first meal after several days of hunger and 
exposure. 


FOUR OF A FAMOUS RACE OF LIFE-SAVERS 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TO SAVE HORSES FROM SLIPPING 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

Two of my acquaintances have recently lost 
horses, which had to be shot, after slipping on 
the ice. So I am sending you a few lines 
about one of our well-known and wealthy men 
in this city, that others may follow so good an 
example. 

Mr. W. H. Garlock has placed in his stables— 
he uses many horses in his work—pasteboard 
signs, 16 x 22 inches, with these words: 


KINDNESS 

A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind, 

Remember He who made THEE, made thy 
BRUTE, 

Who gave THEE speech and reason, formed 
HIM mute. 

He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing 
eye 

Beholds THY cruelty, and hears HIS cry. 

HE was designed thy SERVANT—not thy 
DRUDGE. 

Remember HIS Creator is THY Judge. 


Any abuse of our horses by cruelty or over-fast 
driving will merit immediate discharge. 


By order W. H. GARLOCK, 
Pres. and Mgr. The G.-F. L. Co. 


Mr. Garlock uses rubber horseshoe pads, with 
frost nails in the front of the shoe, so that his 
shoes are called ‘‘never-slip’’ and are what the 
name implies. Mr. Garlock writes me, ‘There 
is not a particle of necessity for sending horses 
out without shoes that will protect them from 
slipping, if the owner will pay the price.” 

The Horse World of Buffalo, writes me that 
there are other good humane pads. Why do 
not horseshoers use more of such preventions 
from slipping, and why do not owners of horses 
insist that their helpless animals be protected 
by good shoes? Sincerely, 

Cleveland, Ohio. SARAH K. BOLTON, 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEER 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

Your January (1914) issue contains two 
articles, ‘‘How to Stop it’? and “Let us Kill 
Something,” both articles a protest against the 
savage custom of deer hunting. I have thought 
the same as these writers and many more people 
think the same, but I see only two ways to stop 
the detestable and cruel custom—one is, exter- 
minate the deer that are not kept in parks; the 
other and better way, domesticate all wild deer. 
Every State in the Union contains land that is 
worthless for anything except to raise deer. 
This land is usually rough and hilly and, if large 
enough, the ravines and thick groves furnish 
shelter, so that the deer need no sheds or 
barns. The thick hair which the deer have . 
by nature sheds all rain and snow, so all they 
require is to be protected against dogs and 
restrained by high fences of woven wire or 
hedge, and not too many kept in the same 
enclosure, so they will have plenty of browse and 
grass. Then the law should make them private 
property, so the owner can kill and sell the older 
ones the same as other domestic animals. They 
would then be killed humanely as animals were 
in former times on farms before the packing- 
house custom came into use. The Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., issues a 
circular on “Deer Farming,’’ free for the asking. 
Any person or society can get all the information 
on the subject desired. I make the assertion 
it does not cost as much to fence a tract of rough 
land with woven wire (barb wire should never be 
used for this purpose), as it does to build barns 
and sheds for other domestic animals. 


Calumet, Mich. JOHN WATKINS, 
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THE NOMAD OF THE NINE LIVES, A. Frances 
Friebe. 

This very cleverly written little book (dedicated, 
by the way, to the president of our Societies), is 
the story of a cat:—of a cat born into the common 
lot of every-day cats, who left his mother’s care at 
an early age, was educated in a school-house whose 
janitor allowed him unusual privileges for improv- 
ing his mind, fell into bad company, experienced all 
the vicissitudes of the wretched outcast of the alleys, 
was won to confidence by a stranger and taken toa 
League, and from there passed, by adoption, for the 
rest of his nine lives, into a home of luxury and 
comfort. The life of the stray and homeless cat, its 
trials and tribulations, the wild and terrified days 
spent at the seashore by these pets when they have 
been abandoned to their fate,—all is told here by one 
of their number in just the way best suited to call our 
attention to the cruelties so often suffered by these 
children of life who like ourselves know the ups and 
downs of fortune. The book is bright with many 
a touch of humor, and is well illustrated. All who 
love cats will enjoy it. Read to children it must 
save them from such treatment of cats as, alas, too 
many of them are frequently guilty. 

61 pp. Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


CHILDREN OF THE WILD, Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 

Here is another book of stories about the furred, 
the finned, and the feathered folk whom the author 
knows so well. They are told in that fascinating 
style that has characterized Mr. Roberts’ previous 
works, and make capital reading. 

The “Babe” is a city-born little lad, caught by the 
lure of the wild and hungry for information about 
his fellow babes of the woods and streams. ‘‘Uncle 
Andy,” a reformed sportsman, is well versed in 
every department of wood lore. He shows his 
young enthusiast some wonderful sights and 
although interrupted, much to his apparent annoy- 
ance, by the Babe's irrepressible questions, he 
enlightens him in regard to the doings of certain 
wild creatures which have never before been better 
explained. Asa means of stimulating interest in 
the great out-of-doors and an intelligent study of 
nature, and those wild beasts that with reason so 
much fear man and shun him, these tales are among 
the best to be had. 

300 pp. $1.35 net. 
New York. 


STORIES OF BIG ANIMALS. Lenora Elizabeth 
Mulets. 

This collection of stories will commend itself to 
young readers, especially girls who have enjoyed 
former books of the ‘‘Phyllis’ Field Series’’ by this 
author. 

Phyllis, a bright, romping girl of twelve years, 
journeys to the Rocky Mountains and learns a lot 
about the larger animals that once abounded in 
America but are now seldom seen, except in cap- 
tivity. Phyllis’ uncle is her guide and instructor 
and he knows how to put facts and fables about 
wolves, bears, wildcats, deer, bison and other vanish- 
ing species in a way to hold the attention of all. 

298 pp. $1.25. L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 


“TELL ME A STORY,” Various Authors. 

In response to childhood’s commonest request and 
continual longing this volume was prepared by those 
who thoroughly understood what was wanted and 
what was the best to be given. These are not fairy 
tales, lectures nor sermons; they are real, lively, 
wholesome stories of animals, about whose ways 
and characteristics children never tire of hearing 
and learning. 

The book is a goodly contribution to humane 
literature. It is edited by Mr. Sidney Trist of 
The Animals’ Guardian. The numerous illustrations 
and three-color plates are of a high order. 

271 pp. 85 cents, net. The Animals’ Guardian, 
London, England. 


The Macmillan Company, 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 


THE DUMB APPEAL 
By WILL P. LOCKHART 
There’s a myriad plaint unspoken, 
There’s a cry no ear has heard, 
There’s a sad heart’s silent token 
For which is found no word. 
Unto women without compassion, 
Unto men with hearts of steel, 
’Tis in vain that the eye may fashion 
The message, The Dumb Appeal. 


To our friends of the brute creation, 
When our Maker denied them speech, 

He bequeathed, as a consolation, 
An eye to implore, beseech; 

Its language—a child may read it— 
May apprise us of woe or weal. 

Oh, why should we fail to heed it, 
The voice of The Dumb Appeal! 


The voice of the dumb, beseeching, 
God hears as a trumpet’s call; 
Their cry to His throne is reaching, 
He made and He loves them all. 
All vainly the cruel claim Him, 
And vainly the heartless kneel; 
And daily the ruthless shame Him 
By slighting The Dumb Appeal. 
And still are the dumb beseeching 
The hearts that are made of stone; 
The scoffers at Mercy’s teaching, 
Who live for themselves alone. 
But, praise to the high souls leading 
The hosts of the true and leal, 
The greatest of earth are heeding 
The voice of The Dumb Appeal. 


HANDSOME FOREIGN PUBLICATION 


We are in receipt of a bound volume of De 
Dierenvriend, the organ of the Nederlandische 
Vereeniging Tot Bescherming Van Dieren voor 
Nymegen en Omstreken, a monthly publication 
of sixteen pages in the Dutch language, devoted 
to the cause of animal protection. We are able 
to judge only by the typographical appearance 


‘and the half-tone illustrations, which are of the 


highest character, but we wish we were able to 
read some of the many good things which we 
suppose are contained in the text. 


The 38th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 5, 6, 7, 8, 1914. 
Representatives of local anticruelty societies 
and individual humanitarians are invited 
to attend. Some new and _ interesting 
features will be presented. 


THREE SCORE YEARS AGO 


It is only sixty-two years ago since these words 
were true of human beings in the mines of Eng- 
land: ‘Their womenfolk and their little children 
in the coal mines dragged loaded trucks all day 
along low passages inch-deep in water, going on 
all fours like horses, with the chains fastened 
round their half naked bodies.”” (Children’s 
Employment Commission, First Report, Mines.) 

If in England such treatment of women ‘and 
children was possible down to the middle of the 
last century, who wonders that the lot of the 
animals has not been more rapidly improved? 
In view of such a report as that from which we 
have quoted, we marvel that the cause of animals 
has advanced as rapidly as it has. There is 
promise here that their much better day is not 
forever to be delayed. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The Balkan States in account with the recent 
war: 
Loss in dead 


Gain in territory and wounded 


Bulgaria, 25,200 sq. kms.* 156,000 
Servia, 35,500 “ 71,000 
Greece, 56,000 “ “ 68,000 

116,700 295,000 


The cost of the war in money is estimated as 
between one and a quarter and one and a half 
billion dollars. Add to this the far greater loss, 
financially, through the destruction of economic 
values, the demoralizing of trade, industry and 
agriculture running into further billions, then 
realize that there was no real cause for the war, 
that it was practically fruitless that, according 
to the German Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the King of Montenegro, who pre- 
maturely started the war, did it ‘‘in connection 
with a financial manceuver undertaken in Vienna 
and Paris, which is said to have netted him 
millions,” (a statement never denied), and one 
appreciates something not only of the criminal 
folly of war but of the origin of many of these 
international conflicts which wreck the lives of 
millions of wholly innocent men and women and 
children and waste the toil of generations. 

*A kilometer = 3280 feet. F.H.R. 


Order some ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ buttons. 
Present one to each driver who delivers a 
package to your door. You will be helping 
the New Campaign. 
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NO CLASS DISTINCTION 


HERE 


THAT CAT OF MINE 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 

She comes and rubs against my legs 
When I am in the house, 

Or sits upon my lap and purrs 
As quiet as a mouse; 

While with her paw, quite lovingly, 
She feels in careful way, 

The hand she finds caressing her, 
With kind intent to play. 

And then she yawns and stretches out, 
And looks up in my face, 

And rubs her head against my vest 
With most enticing grace; 

I never had another friend, 
Who knew so well the part, 

Or who could act it half so well, 
To reach the human heart. 

And she is jealous—oh, my soul! 
Her back will form an arch, 

And with her hair all standing straight, 
Around me she will march; 

With tail as bushy as a fox, 
And looking round and fat, 

If I but have a word to say 
To any other cat. 

She always sees me to the door, 
Whenever I go out, 

And, too, when I come home again 
She always is about; 

I never had so true a friend 
To fall in love with me; 

But still it may be nothing strange,— 
I love the cat, you see. 


A DEVOTED FATHER 
By EDITH M. RUSSELL 

One so often reads about devoted mothers that 
for a change it is pleasant to hear about a father’s 
love. Not far from my home is a trio of hand- 
some canaries, fine plump specimens of bird- 
hood, with the sauciest black eyes and the 
sweetest warblings imaginable. When they were 
little unfeathered things only three days old a 
terrible calamity happened—their proud little 
mother found the door of the cage open, and 
wandered to unknown parts though suspicion 
rested on the family cat. Thus deprived of the 
one who had done everything for the wee bird- 
lings, the question of the owner was ‘‘How shall 
I ever raise them?” 

The birds’ father, upon whose shoulders no 
great responsibility had hitherto rested, seemed 
to know what had happened and was equal to the 
emergency. More devotion he could not have 
shown. He fed his tiny offspring from his 
hospitable beak until the crisis was past and the 
young birds able to look after themselves. Then 
he started a singing-school and proved an excel- 
lent master, if the writer is any judge of music. 

“T have raised many birds,” narrated the 
owner, “but none have equalled the three ca- 
naries that were brought up almost entirely by 
their father.” 


CONCERNING HOMELESS CATS 
By GEORGE WAINWRIGHT HARVEY 


No blazing hearth their lowly dwelling cheers, 
Nor buoyant hope, when fields are white with 
snow; 
Their grief and sorrow, unrelieved by tears, 
They bear in silence, bitter pangs of woe. 


N Massachusetts alone, every winter night, 
not less than five hundred thousand 
homeless cats, in all stages of starvation, 
are prowling about, driven by an all- 

impelling hunger, for the merest morsel of food, 
and a shelter from the cold winds. 

The thirty thousand and more, gathered in 
last year by rescue leagues, reduces the misery 
in a proportionate degree, but has little effect in 
lessening the evil. 

Until the source of supply is legally regulated, 
the suffering will continue. One may safely 
predict that a law licensing cats will never be 
favorably acted upon by any legislator who has 
an eye to reelection. 

I have considered the matter from all points 
of view, and discover one way only, so it seems, 
that may reduce in some measure, perhaps 
wholly in time, the difficult problem. 

If we had a law in this State requiring every 
female cat to be registered at the office of the 
town or city clerk, at little cr no expense to the 
owner, the number of females would soon be 
materially reduced, and in the future a pro- 
spective owner would consider the sex, in order 
to avoid the bother of registration. A slight 
penalty, with costs, should be tacked on for 
neglect to register. Eventually male cats would 
be selected for the home, where now the number 
is very nearly equally divided. 

My calculations are based entirely on my ob- 
servations in my own village, where too fre- 
quently the kittens are allowed to grow up; and, 
where there are children in the family, this is 
usually the case. 

Then it frequently happens that the mother 
cat will bring home a litter of half wild kittens. 
In the warm weather all goes well, but when the 
cold months arrive, the door of the home is 
closed to them, and they go the way of the 
multitude. 

It is the duty of every humanely ordered 
person to seriously consider this matter. Man 
has domesticated these creatures, and it devolves 
upon him to care for them, and prevent their 
suffering. 

The whole truth is that people have become so 
accustomed to the shabby-appearing homeless 
cat, that the habit of neglecting them is a 
fixture. It is time now to break away from this 
habit, and realize the urgency of concerted action, 
by enacting laws that will reach the source of 
production. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


A. JUDSON LEACH ‘ 
ELLA A. MARYOTT { State Organizers 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Four hundred and twenty-nine new Bands 
were organized in January, of which 301 were in 
Massachusetts, forty-one in Rhode Island, thirty 
in Connecticut, twenty-one in South Carolina, 
and twenty in New York. The numerals show 
the number of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Natick: Bacon, 4; Wilson, 11; Eliot, 6; Nathan Rice, 4; 
Oak Grove, 4. 

Springfield: Dry Bridge; Homer St., 10; Indian Or- 
chard, 12; Indian Orchard Primary, 4; Amory St., 19; 
Boston Rd., 4; Brightwood, 6; Charles St., 4; Five Mile; 
Glenwood, 2; Sixteen Acres, 2; East Union St., 6; Sumner 
Ave., 6; Tapley, 14; White St. 10. 

, —— Prospect Hill, 8; Green, 5; Ashley, 8; Frank- 
in St., 4. 

Worcester: Greendale, 11; Upsala St., 13; Edgeworth 
St., 14; Dartmouth St., 14; Freeland St., 8; Providence St., 
13; Grafton St., 20; Union Hill, 9; Oxford St., 8; Canter- 
bury St., 18; Gage St., 14. 

Chelsea, Massachusetts: Chelsea Humane Society. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts: Marshall. 

Roxbury, Massachusetts: Oregon St. 

Westboro, Massachusetts: Westboro. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
East Greenwich: First Ave., 4. 
North Kingston: North Quidnessett. 
Cherry St., 4; Kindergarten Cottage; High 
t., 6. 
Providence: Beacon Ave. Primary, 8; Hospital St. 
Disciplinary, 3; Smith St., 8; Hammond St. Primary, 6. 


Schools in Connecticut 


East Hartford: Charter Oak. 
Hartford: Westland, 29. 


New York ‘ 
Amsterdam: Mill Point; Cadaughrity. 
Fonda: Westfall; Renton; Cress; Fonda; Nellis. 
Fort Hunter: McIntyre. 
Fultonville: Auriesville; Starr; Casler. 
Glen: Glen; Little Helpers. 
Hagaman: Shaw; Hagaman. 
Knowlesville: L. T. L. 
Mt. Sinai: Sayville. 
Randall: Logtown. 
Sprakers: Kimball; Charleston. 


Baltimore, Maryland: Cromwell. 
Dawson, Georgia: Dawson. 
Ellijay, Georgia: Ellijay Institute. 


Schools in South Carolina 

Charleston: Simmonton, 11; Avery, 4; Jenkins Or- 
phanage. 

Frogmore: Penn, 5. 
Newton, Iowa: Newton. 
Reeds, Missouri: Reeds. 
Boise, Idaho: Goure. 
Nampa, Idaho: Midway No. 1, Midway No. 2. 
Klamath Agency, Oregon: Gout Indian School. 
Centralia, Washington: Willard L. T. L. 
San Anselmo, California: San Anselmo. 
San Rafael, California: San Rafael, 4. 
Concepcion, Chili: Colegio Americano. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 90,387. 
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MISS MARGARET CURTIS, DAUGHTER OF EX-MAYOR 
AND MRS. EDWIN U. CURTIS, BOSTON, 
AND HER FAVORITE PET 


‘SAMMY POST OFFICE” 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


ghar AMMY Post Office is a large, ink-black, 
‘4 S year-old kitten, owned by Miss Nellie 
Cleator, postmaster at the East Claridon, 
Ohio, post office. He is not “blue- 
blooded”” and perhaps does not possess 
any “points” that would win a ribbon 
at a cat-show, but he is “Uncle Sam’s” 
namesake and one to be proud of. 
Sammy sometimes acts as ‘“‘messenger 
and carries notes around his neck from the Cleator 
When he hears 


boy,” 
home to Miss Cleator when at the post office. 
the post office keys jingle in the morning, he jumps up and 


follows her to the office. He thinks he is the “‘assistant.” He 
also seems to think a mail-sack the nicest cushion in the world. 

When the mail-sacks are brought in for the sorting of mail, 
Sammy leaves his basket and sits in the big window where he 
can oversee the job. Sometimes he will playfully wave his 
paw as if pointing where to put the letters. 

Sammy has a queer, fox-like way of looking at you as if 

“sizing you up” and reading your thoughts. He has a wise 

look, as if he knew many post office secrets. 

““*Course I do,’’ he seems to say, ‘but do you think I'll 
ever tell? Not me!” 


ANIMALS THAT WORK 


OME of the wasps are paper makers; the spiders are 
spinners and the worms are weavers. 
The ants are indefatigable workers and have a well 
organized system of labor. 

Certain species of East Indian ants are horticulturists; they 
raise mushrooms, upon which they feed their young. 

The bees are expert builders; their cells are so constructed 
as, with the least quantity of material, to have the largest- 
size rooms and the least possible loss of wall spaces. 

So also are the ant-lions, whose funnel-shaped traps are 
exactly correct in conformation, as if they had been made by 
the most skilled architects of our species with the aid of the 
best instruments. 

The beaver is an architect, engineer and woodcutter; he 
builds houses and dams water-courses with the ingenuity and 
despatch that would do credit to human hands and brains. 
We all know what it means to ‘‘work like a beaver.” 

The spiders are skilful spinners. Their webs of great variety 
and intricate pattern are in reality marvels of construction. 
Each is made to serve the combined purpose of a trap and a 


castle. 
MY “BEAU” 
By MARTHA B. THOMAS 
I know a jolly gentleman who’s very fond of me; 
He drops in almost every day to have a cup of tea. 
His a white and spotless, and his modest suit 
or gray 
His en long and bristling, make a very fine 
splay. 
His eyes are bright and shining, and his teeth are white 
and strong, 
I just love to have him smile at me, he cannot smile 
too long. 


He hasn’t said a word of love or dared to steal a kiss, 

But _ -very sure he likes me and the reason, it is 
this— 

He holds my hand at every chance, the saucy little chap, 

And e’ " sometimes I’ve known him to sit down on 
my lap. 

Of course I must discourage him, but oh, it’s very hard, 

He’s the nicest beau I ever had—the squirrel in our yard. 
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SHE IS NOT MINE 
By SARAH K. BOLTON 
A child stood waiting before the gate, 
Poorly clad, and of humble mien; 
Worse than orphaned, a waif of fate, 
She asked from hands unseen. 
The lady paused in the busy whirl 
Of a life of ease, from the book she read; 
“T cannot care for the little girl; 
She is not mine,’’ she said. 


A homeless puppy lay on the street, 
Tired and famished, and asked to live; 

A starving kitten was dropped at her feet, 
Because she had wealth to give. 

“‘I have no room for the speechless throng; 

No time to see they are warmed and fed: 

My life is crowded with joy and song; 
They are not mine,”’ she said. 


Death came; the lady was called away 
From her beautiful home, and jewels rare; 
Thousands of voices bade her stay; 
“‘Too lovely, she is, too fair.”’ 

She stood where we all will stand at last, 
When the record of life is closely read: 
The angel paused, as he scanned her past; 

is not mine,’ he said. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JANUARY, 1914 


“People who give their time, influence or money 
to further any animal society's work will NEVER 
feel the sting of ingratitude, but will ALWA YS feel 
the animals’ gratitude, and be remembered in this 
life and afterwards by friends of animals, when 
ALL others have forgotten them.” 


Bequests of Mrs. Charlotte Rice Whitmore, $1000; 
pty Simonds (in part), $690; and A. Bertha Caton, 


.75 (balance). 
Members and Donors 

Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, $100; , Judson Williams, $50; Mrs. 
E. B. Bryant, $30; “‘A friend,” $25; ig Annie H. Brown, 
$25; Bay Fuel Co., $4; Dr. M. M 
Mrs. H. M. Windle, $4; Alexander Sedgwick, $4; M. 
Seven $4; Mrs. A. T. Crane, $4; Mrs. A. C. Paine, 3353; 
John D. Tupper, $2.75; Miss Laura —_ $2.50; Mrs. 
Edward. Phillips, $2.50; Edward E. Lee, $1.50; A friend, 
$0.01. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. E. D. .. Charles S. Bird, Mrs. Sarah F. Searle, 
Mrs. Edith G. Searle Maynard, E. W. Burdett, Mrs. 
Channing Clapp, Dr. Bessie D. Davis, Mrs. Edith W. 
Hayward, John W. Thomson, Mrs. John E. Parsons, Mrs. 
Robert T. Swan, Miss Fanny Young, Denholm & McKay, 
Mrs. Mary K. Lasell, Mrs. L. C. Mackenzie, Miss M. H. 
Munro, J. Howard Moore. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Dr. Wm. J. Ryan, Paul P. Roberts, Miss Margaret P. 
Sherwood, Woman's Club, Millennium Guild, Mrs. E. W. 
Batchelor, J. Brown & Sons, Miss Clara J. Hunt, Miss 
Amy L. Mayo, Mrs. F. L. Carney, Robert Fowler, Mrs. 
A. T. Potter, Mrs. Wm. E. Fuller, Joseph Metcalf, Mrs. 
F. M. McGarry, Mrs. D. P. Carey, Mrs. S. E. Saunders, 
Minute Tapioca Co., S. Richard Fuller, Mrs. Katherine H. 
Ide, Miss M. Sitgreaves, Mrs. John A. Burnham, Mrs. 
L. J. Byington, E. G. Piper, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence ‘Mayo, 
Miss Anne S. Hall, Mrs. G. P. Prouty, Mrs. Martha L. 
Weyman, Mrs. Ella M. Hawes, Frank A. Poor, Mrs. S. R. 
Fuller, Mrs. E. W. Adams, Mrs. Geneva E. Lester, M. P. 
Whitall, Miss Harriet Turner, Miss Mary D. Sohier, Mrs. 
S. E. Ranlet, Harrison W. Smith, Mrs. B. — Steel, 
A. Shuman, R. F. Simmons Co., Mrs. Lucy A. Stevens, 
Mrs. G. M. Whitin, Mrs. Nellie L. Leamy, Mrs. Sara 
Griswold Tenney, Miss Albertina Von Arnim, T. C. 
Thacher, Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, Mrs. B. Vaughan, Mrs. 
Russell Robb, Mrs. Wm. Bellamy, “A well-wisher,” C. H. 
Pierce, Mrs. F. M. Whittemore, Mrs. A. H. Henry, Miss 
Kate Cary, Mrs. Mary F. Cutter, Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. A. E. Wallace, Elizabeth F. Bowditch, ore. 
Mathilda Friedman, Mrs. Edw. Burbeck, Mrs. Ida R. 
Evans, Nathan E. Craig, Sayles & Jenks Mfg. Co., Mrs. 
W. H. Pierce, Miss C. H. Swift, Miss Beulah Sumner. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

rs. S. C. Beckley, sli bg pa. Miss Martha S. Dutton, 
Malden Trust Co., Josephi ne Ladd, Albert W. 
Holmes, Jr., Gordon iain Miss L. Ardell Kimball, Mrs. 
F. M. Holland, Mrs. Mary A. Farrington, Miss M. W. 
Allen, Mrs. Annie B. Jackson, S. W. Hathaway, Granville E. 
Foss, Chas. B. Fillebrown, Mrs. H. O. Barrett, Clement F. 
Coogan, A. J. Gallison, M. D., Mrs. Thomas Holt, Robin- 
son & Jones Co., Mrs. Addie R. Farrington, H. T. Shores, 
M. D., Mrs. Mary L. Rogers, Mrs. Geo. L. Lovett, Dr. 
Alice G. Symonds, Mrs. Joseph N. —— Henry G. 
Spencer, Miss Sarah H. Burton, H. P. has. A. 
Metcalf, Miss Sarah Kittredge, Miss Cora Small, Mrs. 
A. W. Southwick, G. H. Reeves, Mrs. E. F. Fletcher, Edwin 
Brown, Mrs. Henry E. Robbins, L. B. Lewis, Rev. A. H. 
Fuller, Louis B. Thacher, Mrs. B. F. Clough, Mrs. R. 
Sawyer, Joseph Fawcett, Miss Alice Jaquith, J. Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Caroline E. Brayton, Miss Vernon ne Robin- 
son, Mrs. C. E. Smith, Mrs. Geo. W. Smith, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Mitchell, Howard R. _ Chas. J. Sawyer, “A friend,” 
F. S. ia Mrs. F. Bennett, Miss Gertrude Atherton, 


Mrs. M. E. a9 Wy "Mrs. A. H. Coe, Mrs. B. T. Thayer, 
Miss Matilda A Union rome f Co., B. A. Crates, 
G. M. Bassett, . McGrath, Miss M. F. ‘Barnard, Miss 

Entered 


H. A. ey. Alex. De Witt, _ W. F. 
Amodon, G Cc. Bryant, Mrs. E. 
Fred. Durling, Mrs. Philip Moen. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Jennie E. Beaumont, Rev. C. L. Tomblen, Robert C. 
Thompson, Miss L. J. Gould, Austin H. Fay, Mrs. H. L. 
Barber, Mrs. Bradford D. Davol, Mrs. Lucy S. gy ga 
Edith A. Woodman, Miss Mary B. Macdonald, K. 
Warner, Miss Estelle Metcalf, Mrs. Henry W. — 
Mary A. Ball, Bertha F. Ball, E. H. Botsford, Mrs. J. H. 
Hodgkins, Helen H. Hodgkins, Mrs. Helen H. Braman, 
Miss Harriet E. Bowdlear, Geo. B. Fennell, Mrs. H. P. 
Bliss, Rev. Chas. F. Dole, A. B. Daniels, Mrs. B. B. 
Gardner, Mrs. L. A. Albee, Mrs. Emily L. Howe, Rev. 
John Dooley, Chas. A. Dennett, Attleboro Mfg. Co., 
Joseph A. Johnston, Dr. G. T. Baker, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
French, Holyoke Plush mae Frank Brown, Jas. E. Crone, 
Arthur M. Merriam, F. A. Chase, A friend, Rev. J. W. 
Adams, Miss Clara P. Ottaway, C. W. Chamberlain, 
Josephine P. Hertkorn, Mrs. H. Bowman, Virgil R. 
Rowe, Mrs. Frank Paddock, Mrs. Lucy I. Kingsbury, Rev. 


Father Grolleau, C. H. Rogers, Valeria S. Page, Joseph A. 


Holden, F. A. 
. Gould-Smith, Mrs. 


ge, Mrs. J. c. Nowell, Frances Noel, Robinson Hard- 
ware Co., Mrs. M. E. Conant, O. A. , Seth W. 
Kelley, M. D., Hulmi, Allen 


Miss M. J. Wendell, A. 
M. M. Brown, Mrs. in” M. Sale, Miss 
Katherine W. Lane, Miss F. H. Cowles, Miss A. Walls, 
Miss Nellie Taylor, Mrs. H. S. Reybold, H. W. Sibley, Miss 
S. Etta Veazie, E. D. Brigham, Job C. Tripp, James F. 
Tripp, H. M. Hagersen, Thomas W. Roose, Mrs. W. H. 
Swasy, Augustus Wheeler, Mrs. Norman Snow, N. K. 
Snow, W. F. Whitney, Mrs. A. J. Seaverns, Mrs. Geo. L. 
Peckham, Miss Mary V. Washburn, Mrs. C. Seymour, 
Rev. A. H. Scudder, Geo. H. Felt, Miss Grace oa Cross, 
Mrs. S. G. Sargent, W. A. Knife, A. H. Sweet, a 5 
Thompson, Miss S. E. Wheeler, W. M. Withard, Scanane 
Fletcher, Mrs. J. W. Rogers, Daniel Bart, Mrs. N. W. 
Dewey, Mrs. Albert Gay, Mrs. Wm. B. Rice, Guilford 
Stewart, Miss Fanny oe Mrs. Maria N. Dadman, 
Dr.,W. H. Arnold, Mrs. H. M. Tyler, Geo. E. Percy, M. D., 
Mrs. C. A. Leake, Miss Emma Rhodes, Miss Matilda Dana, 
Mrs. J. J. Wehinger, Mrs. L. Wehinger, Mrs. W. C. Smith, 
—— Brown, Mrs. E. H. n . J. N. Truda, Mrs. 
G. F. Goss, Mrs. E. J. Putnam, R. W. Clifford, F. B. 
Washburn, Uriel Jacques, H. * Willard, Miss wh E. 
Mrs. C. F. Darling, ed D. B. Grosvenor, F. A. Barnes, 
John Jacques, Dr. Mary E. Barrell, Z. A. Hubley, A. B. 
Chapin, Saul _ OB B. Wood, C. A. bmg = A. M. 
Shattuck, Dr. J. H. Robinson, A. L. Higgins, G. G. Davis, 
Richard Young, Mrs. D. M. Rice, McComb, Powers & 
Swanson, J. J. Mann, F. L. Doran, H. R. Kinnell, C. E. 
a ~~ Coffey, Miss M. O'Malley, Mrs. I. D. Cady, 
Mrs. Wildt, F. W. Bailey, Muir Laundry Inc., Mrs. 
S. P. Temeed. Mrs. A. M. Buchlin, W. R Murray, Lillis 
Nicholas, Charles Stevens, Dr. H. L. ort Mrs. 
W. E. Young, S. E. Watson, A. G. Hildreth, ¥ 3H . Windle, 
R. G. Pratt, Mrs. A. R. Bruce, Miss M. E. Si ye a 
age Mrs. H. Balled. C. E. Grant, Mrs. W. B. "Allen, 
C. Kellarm, Mrs. J. W. Pearl, T. F. Hurley, H. 
ice Mrs. J. E. Stewart, Mrs. E. E. Ward, Courtland 
. wse, Mrs. C. H. Radell. 
All others, $8.73. Total, $2778.26. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Fines, $191.99. 
Subscribers 

P. Brown, $40; Mrs. E. L. Dixon, $28.70; James W. 
wn ag $18.40; Mrs. J. W. Higgins, $16; Joseph C: Whipple, 
$13.15; Mrs. Augusta M. Kennedy, $12; Miss A. E. Denny, 
$9; Miss Elizabeth Olney, $7.20; Arthur Schoefflin, $7; 
Miss L. Ardell Kimball, $6.50; Mrs. F. Cairne, $6.20; 
Mrs. H. A. Wheeler, $5.50; Mrs. E. H. Thompson, ,$5.50; 
Calla Harcourt, $5.50; Mrs. Edward Martin, $5; Mrs. 
M. B. Olmstead, $5; Franklin Sq. Agency, $4.50; Vera E. 
Gates, $4; American Bookseller, $4; Armah S. Harvey, $4; 
Mrs. Estella C. Ford, $3.90; Charles F. Sisson, $3.90 
Eleanor M. Thompson, $3.60; J. B. Foster, $3.60; Mrs 


ry C. $2.80; Foster, $2.40; Goldberger, 
31 Helen Leighton, 50; Mrs. Estelle Crawford, 50; 
Delia’ Barden, $1.50; H. ae $1.50; Miss M. J. 
Wendell, $1.44; Ella Oday $1.28; E. Stichert & Co., 
a Wm H. Guild, $1.24; Wm. {a & Sons, $1.24; 
E. R. Ogston, $1.12; Oliver S. Johnson, $1.10. 


TWO AND A HALF DOLLARS EACH 
H. J. Leavitt, R. E. Harvey, Clara N. Bailey, Mrs. 
Harriet Waters, Mrs. W. B. Wickens, Catherine Mission, 
Rogers’ Library, Bristol, R. I., Mrs. E. D. Hornbrook, 
L. E. Walworth, Stella T. Hatch, Mrs. Louisa i 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Laban Pratt, Huntley Turner, Miss E. Emerson, J. M. 
.Hanson, Mrs. Mary Coates, Miss L. A. Chase, Georgie 
Smith, Mrs. M. M. Antisdale, Miss Sarah H. Hooker, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. Reed, E. L. Ferdon, Farm & Home, 
Catherine Hilton, W. H. Hassett, Moore-Cottrell, Grace 
Blodgett, Marjorie Stone, Edward Bryant, Edith Kettlie, 
Mrs. P. - Jackson, Susanna Brinton, Rose Murphy, 
Albert Dennett, Mrs. I. F. Knight, Sarah H. Blanchard, 
Mrs. Franzeska Mittler, H. A. Mitchell, Miss Jennie M. 
Horr, Mrs. E. Weston, Miss - Beeches, G. A. 
Bancroft, Jonn J. Carter, Mrs. A. P. Gardner, Mrs. B.C. 
Newton, Miss L. A. Jennison, Agnes T. Fetherston, Mrs. 
Phebe A. Carver, Magdalene Merritt, Frank Dana, Bertha 
F. Ball, Mary J. Osgood, Frederic og ox oe Arthur H. 
Freeman, Geo. F. Howell, Mrs. G. Coburn, Crowley, 
Mrs. F. E. Hanscom, Mrs. Fred H. Williane Beth Samine, 
Mrs. Chas. Cunningham, Jannette Lang, Lenore Cawker, 
Mrs. S. E. Thomas, Martha Smith, Eliza M. Bliven, 
American News, Mrs. W. 
Castleman, Neal Bartelson, Mrs. E. B. Jenkins, Mrs. E. S. S. 
Keith, Marie Johnston, Emeline Hamblin, Anna L. Shurt- 
leff, ~g4 Barrett, Mrs. I. P. Richards, Mrs. A. F. Bennett, 
Clifford R . Howard, James Spencer, Robert Lewis, R. F. 
Eaton, Mrs. F. A. Hewins, W. D. Dexter, Katherine M. 
Sawin, Mrs. M. W. Brun, H. H. Labatis, Mrs. Joe Stott, 
Elizabeth Mrs. Ida Gammon, H. Ash- 
bridge, Geo. A. Bancroft, Case Mem. Libr., W. 


F. Parrots, Miss C. Millis, Nellie 
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field, M. D., Mrs. Otis 
Muzzy, Mary B. Hopkins, T. C. 


, Review of Reviews, Chas. 
ridge, Frederic H. Adams, Dr. W. H. Arnold, Elsie Emmert, 


lara Dee, E. B. 
Bailey, Addison Y. Kwai, Mrs. A. L. 


y. 

All others, $261.39. Total, $664.59 

Sales of publications, ambulance, interest, etc., $206.05. 
Total, $4290.89. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JANUARY, 1914 
Estate of Elizabeth Noble, $547.95; a co-worker, $92.97; 
Columbus, Ohio, Humane Soc’y , $50; Lend-a-hand Book 
Mission, $40.83; Miss Eliza B. Leonard, $12; Mrs. W. B. H. 
Dowse, $10; “‘A friend of animals,” $6; Dr. F. I. Poland, $6; 
Annette Young, $6; Mrs. F. Fitz Gerald, $5; “‘A friend” rt 
work in ag a lands, $5; Lutie & Libbie Searles, $5; 


Hawks, Miss E. 


friend,”’ $5; E. L. Dixon, $4.60; J. E. Underwood. 
$4.60; Laura Smith, ot 50; H. E. DuBois, $4.30; 


Ss. ‘$3 '50 Canoline Ss. Hartshorn, $3.22; Frank 
pA $3. 14; Emily Tozier, $3; — D. Havermale, 
$3; Pub. Schoois, Lakewood (Ohio), $3; Lela 
osephine P. Hertkorn, $2.75; Ellen A. 
Mrs. Edward 
$2.50; Etta M. 
Franklin ($2.25; J L. Dearbo: 
Prescott, $2.17; M. Bigelow, $2.11; Miss Josephine 
Foster, $2; Mrs. J. $2: Mrs. Ella F. 
Hendrix, $2; Miss Jessie Bryson, $2; E. C. Tompkins, $2; 
Mrs. H. B. Minchew, $2; Stephen G. Bean, $2; Mrs. Julia 
Work, $2; H. H, Torrance, $1.84; M 
Eva Andrews, $1.7 
Francis, $1.50; Mrs. 4 C. Paine, “a 48; Mrs. H. E. Warren, 
$1.45; Carrie bn gs $1.43; Alice J. Foster, $1.41; 
Kirk Avery, $1.38; Ella Moriarty, ‘$1. 30; Susan Cody, $1. 28: 
Methodist Book Concern, $1.26; M. E. Cosgrove, $1.25; 
H. M. Sanders, $1.25; Ethel M. Hayden, Fe Pub. 
Schools, Ludlow, Mass., $1.20; Mrs. Edith B. Crawford, 
$1.15; Mae O. Wilson, $1.15; Dr. Jessie Donahue, $1.10; 
Mrs. Estella C. Ford, $1. 10; Miss S. H. Jacobs, $1.05; 
E. Babcock, $1.04; Mrs. Ella M. Sherman, $0.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


John D. Brooks, Mrs. Nye, Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, 
Mrs. Ida S. Hoyett, E. Brierly, Charlotte Stanton, Miss 
Ora E. Miller, Anna F. ae Frances Ferguson, J. H. 
Karnez, Ellen Kyalberg, G. Showers, G. W. 
Mrs. Wilbur Cooke, Etta h Stowell. 

Interest, $177.88. Small sales, $75.94. 


Higgins, 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 

No legal contest, or attempt to break a will 
is possible with reference to money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of er to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, Presiden 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 
One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 
Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $s 4 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our. 

mb to the EDITOR, 


Animals should be addressed 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society Extends under the shank of your shoe 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk . 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: to support the arch. Prevents the arch 
: About the Horse of the foot from falling, and relieves all 
jar in walking. Especially beneficial to 
people troubled with flat foot. Just the 
Humane Horse Book, $2 pp., 2 cents each, heel for policemen, letter carriers, firemen, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... .30 aes 


How to Treat a Horse 


motormen, conductors, and all kinds of 
clerks who have to stand continually. 
Made in Men’s and Women’s Sizes, both 
half and whole. Retail price, attached, 75c. 
per pair. 
The demand for an-Orthopedic Heel is 
increasing rapidly all over the country, and where these heels have 


“Dovetrot’s 
The Care of sites 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) . 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ........ 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... 1.00 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) 1. 
The Horse's Point of View, post-card 

Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) ... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) . 


The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ..... 50" * been used it relieves the arch of the foot immediately. 
About the Dog 

1-25; cloth, 62 30 FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
Balagy on the Dog, by Vest. postcard : “$1.00 per 100 PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . —- * 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . — 

at 2 n America—Best 
The Story of Barry . First in the World are 


JACOBS Bird-Houses 


Eleven beautiful designs, for Pur- 
ple Martin, $6.50 up. 


About the Bird 
= Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 


20 Individual nest - boxes for Wrens. 
Save the Birds, 8 per 100 Bluebirds, Swallows, Chickaders 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 “ “ Flickers, Fly- 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... er hole - nesting 
An Appeal to Every Woman |000000000000. 3g“ Automatic food shelters for winter Fences Last 


n 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .. 1.00 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease ..$ .60 per 100 


birds, sparrow-proo'! 
GovernmentSparrowT raps36x18x12 
inches, $4.00. 

All prices f. 0. b. Way watchs Complete in- 
more with each purchase. 


Indefinitely , 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... — id 10c., mentioning this magazine, and re- Write for Catalogue me 
“Mollie Whitefoot's Vacation” Our Indorsement, csive bookie ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. perdoz.... .40 ACOBS BIRD-HOUSE COMPANY 70 Steet | 
About Other Animals 402-420 So. Washington St., Waynesburg, Pa. : 
Prince Rudolf’ s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
e Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering ' The EMERSON COLLEGF. OF ORATORY 
s em ores (Oldest and largest school of its kind) 
“Sj, Offers a Four Years’ Cultural and Professional Course 
umane Education et, No. 6,animals.. 
No. 7, cattle ... Sho HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, 
ints on the Care of Cows ............... 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 
A Wise Fish. For BLACK, RUSSET, WHITE 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 20 Also for cleaning and polishing shoes of 
Humane Education all other kinds and colors “ ed | ES 
al prices in large quantities ; sample free 
by cts. WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
oices for the Speechless, for schools, etc clot cts. 
An Prize Contest Recitations Serer paper 16 cts. The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
utobiographical Sketches an ections, 
by . T. Angell, cloth , 20 cts. ....... paper 6 cts. Shoe Polishes in the World 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People : \ 
welve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by : 
Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or ..........-000. $2.00 per 100 TYPEWR ITERS 7 BOSTON. MASS 
Schools, by Mr. All makes: Sell, Rent and 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
M rt Ani tractive line Office Furniture. Notice:—We will mail to any address in New England at 
thy or ‘Cruelty "30 cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle, such as were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ “ Summer St.), Boston, Mass. 
Humane Calendar for 1914................ -15 each W 
a ee. pamphlet by President Rowley, WE RECOMMEND H I N Cc KLEY & OODS FIRE 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution ’ 
and by-laws, free upon application. Ss P R A T T Ss ad | B Oo I N Ss U RA N Cc E LIABILITY 
For Pekingese, Lap Dogs and Shy Feeders. 32 KILBY ST AUTOMOBILE 
Band of Mercy Buttons Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture.” BOSTON BURGLARY AND 
White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. ‘ EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
Q Large, two cents each; small, one cent. SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents NEWARK, N. J. = 1465, 1466, 1467, 1466, 4085 & 4139 MAIN . 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
8 cents FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words orly) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 30 JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS BRETT'S 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ og) 4 Incorporated ENG V 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. RA 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same Gnbde rtakers mea ED CARDS 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON ha peep. 8 
freight or express. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 wen” 
45 Milk Street, Boston 
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“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


Individuals and 
societies will be 
supplied at 
cost, 75 cents 
per hundred, $3 
per five hun- 
dred, $6 per 


thousand. Dis- 


count on larger WEAR THE BADGE OF KINDNESS | for free sample 


quantities “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” signs in blue enamel with 
white letters, size 3x10 inches, for any kind of vehicle. 


will be furnished at cost, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Kinoness, Justic 
aND MERCY TO 
\ Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


zi 
° 


45 MILK STREET 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” mottoes for sewing on 
horse blankets and other purposes, for sale at 10 cents 


each, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


In ordering 
please state 
whether the 
reading is to be 
.. 
“Humane So- 
ciety,” or‘‘Band 


of Mercy.” Send 


Button 


‘“‘Choisa’”’ Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 

lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
H 1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3 Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 
invite comparison 
f with other Teas of the 
m same or higher price. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


1s the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38{[Charles}River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 
LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 
Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


STON 
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